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Topics of the Week. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle, whose latest book, “ The Green 
Flag,” is just issuing from the press-of McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., is preparing for the same publishers a his- 
tory of the South African war. This work will be pub- 
lished as soon as hostilities cease. Dr. Doyle, who is 
volunteer surgeon with the British 
forces in Natal, writes modestly of his experiences, 
which others color in a most dramatic manner. His 
book about the war will be a plain narrative from be- 
ginning to end, and is expected to be one of the most 
valuable contributions to the history of the present 
var. Although this particular history is being written 
as it is made, so to speak, the author is keeping his 
matter well up to dute, and will give it a final revision 
in the light of official criticism before publication. 


now an assistant 


Apropos of these days of nature books, an impor- 
tant announcement is made by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
It is of a new and revised edition with colored plates 
of that pioneer among popular nature books, Frances 
Theodora Parsons’s “ How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers.” The color work, which will include forty-eight 
full-page plates, will demonstrate the latest achieve- 
ments of the three-color process of photography. There 
will also be over one hundred line drawings. The col- 
ored illustrations are the work of Miss Elsie Shaw, 
while the line drawings are by Marion: Saterlee. In 
revising the book, many parts have been entirely re- 
written, and several important additions have been 
made. This edition of “ How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers,” which will be ready in May, will bring the book 
up to the sixtieth thousand. 


The’ initial steps have been taken in a scheme which 
will eventually produce a complete history of the 
United States through a series of original biographies 
of men, whose careers have been most identified with 
the development of the Nation. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
who have the matter in hand, propose to publish this 
series, which shall differ essentially from any other 
series in several important qualities. These biograph- 
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ies will not be the mere detailed life of famous men, 
but.will have a distinct historical character. Each 
will be written in an attractive style and by a special 
student of the subject and period treated of. The vol- 
umes will be illustrated, as far as possible, with rare 
portraits, fac similes of important documents, copies 
of historical paintings, &c. The authors of the work 
are now being selected. 


Dr. Charles C. P. Clark will publish next month, 
through G. P. Putnam's Sons, a book containing his 
final discussion of the problem of rule by bosses and 
popular elections. Many authorities have greeted Dr. 
Clark's scheme as the most practical suggestion for 
the proper treatment of a growing evil. The work will 
be entitled ‘‘ The Machine Abolished.” 

Owing to the deeply rooted controversy which oc- 
cupied the last days of the late St. George Mivart, re- 
newed interest has been awakened to the actual 
status of the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches 
on several important points. 
discussion is treated of at length in W. H. Mallock’s 
new book, which will be published in May by The 
Macmillan Company under the title of ‘“ Doctrine and 
Doctrinal Disruption.” The work is pri- 
marily to the members of the Church of England who 
believe that certain supernatural doctrines are essen- 
tial parts of Christianity, but it enters into no discus- 
sion of the truth or falsehood of the particular doc- 
trines in respect of which the 
so widely differ from one another. 


as 


addressed 


After May 1 Harper's Bazar, which for more than 
thirty years has been a recognized authority on the 
fashions and domestic matters, will appear in a new 
dress as a weekly magazine for women. The form of 
the new Bazar will be similar to that of Harper's 
Monthly Magazine, with handsome ornamented covers 
and with a high quality of letter press, on finely fin- 
ished super-calendered paper, with wide margins. Many 
new features of a distinctly literary and artistic char- 
acter will be introduced. Among the contributors al- 


ready secured for the coming months are Mrs. Hum- | 


phry Ward, Dr. Van Dyke, Stephen Crane, Mme. Mar- 
chesi, W. D. Howells, and Mary E. Wilkins. The illus- 
trations will be by the leading artists of the day. 
new Bazar, as a weekly magazine, will certainly have 
a unique position to maintain. 

“Four Years Nine” is the somewhat enigmatical 
title of a book by an author who calls himself Bart. 
Wynderse, which Frederick A. Stokes is about to pub- 
lish, “ Bart. Wynderse”’ is said to be the pseudonym 
of a famous criminal, and the “ Four Years Nine” 
fers the that the 
spent in prison. Also, for obvious reasons, the 
name of the prison is concealed. Sut the pictures of 


human life in the little world behind walls and bars 
are said to be both interesting and instructive. 


re- 


four nine author 


real 


to years months 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons have in press two volumes by 
Elisabeth Knight Tompkins, which will be published 
in May. The first is * Talks With Barbara,” which is 
a fresh and clever dialogue dealing with the opportuni- 
ties and restrictions met with by young men and wo- 
of the present day. The second, entitled “ The 
Things That Count,” will appear in the Hudson Series 
of paper novels. Miss Tompkins is a graduate of Vas- 
sar, class of 89. Her first achievement in literature 


men 





was a story published in Scribner’s Magazine in 1892, 
entitled ‘“ The Sharpness of Death.” 
has been spent on a California ranch, and her fund of 
experience is by no means limited. 


“Municipal Engineering and Sanitation,” by M. N. 
Baker, will shortly be added to The Maemillan Com- 
pany’s Citizen’s Library, edited by Prof. Richard T. 
Ely. The work deals with ways and means of com- 
munication, municipal supplies, such as water, mar- 
kets, slaughter houses, light, heat, and power, collec- 
tion and disposal of waste, including sewage, gar- 


bage, ashes, street dirt, protection of life, health, and 
property. There will also be discussions of administra- 
tion, finance, and publie policy. 7 


Rand, McNally & Co, have almost ready for pub- 
lication the 1900 edition of their ‘“‘ Business Atlas and 
Shippers’ Guide of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico.” This edition will contaifi several new maps 
of America’s recently acquired possessions, and will 
show as well the latest changes in the commercial 
geography of the continental portions of the United 
States and their immediate neighbors. About 4,500 
miles of railroads built in the year 1899. are to be 


shown correctly on the maps of this edition, and dll the 
new stations, Post Offices, &c., correctly indexed, with 
a list of population figures. 


Postmaster General Charles Emory Smith has 
writtén an introduction to Col. A. K. McClure’s “ Our 
Presidents, and How We Make Them,” which Harper 
& Brothers are shortly to publish. 


A certain phase of the | 


various Anglican parties | 


The | 
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Richard T. Ely’s Volume Dealing wtih Them 
and with Monopolies * 


Reviewed for THe New York TiMes SATURDAY REVIEW by 


PROF. EDWARD W. BEMIS, 


Of the Bureau of Economic Research, Author of “ The 


Municipal Ownership of Gas,” &c 
Prof. Ely of the University of Wisconsin has just 
assumed the editorship of a most promising series of 
volumes on economic and social questions known as 
the Citizens’ Library, which is to be published by The 
The first volume of 
by the 


Macmillan Company of New York. 
this series, that on ‘“ Monopolies and Trusts,” 
editor, is the most comprehensive book upon the sub- 
ject which has appeared, and is worthy of high praise. 

In the midst of so much loose writing on the subject 
throughout the country, it is refreshing to find here 
the work of a trained economist. The essence of mo- 
nopoly is declared to be such a degree of unity of man- 
agement in any line of business as will give a large 
amount of The monopoly may be 
more or less complete, according to the proportion of 
the industry that comes under this unity of manage- 
ment. The possibility of using substitutes, as auto- 
mobiles for street railways or underground and elec- 
trie roads for either, instead of destroying the monop- 
oly character of any of the industries affected, leads 
rather to the formation of allied groups of monopolies 
under common control. “It he 
writes, “that the kerosene oil 
out for control of gas and electricity, exhibiting, in 
fact, an inclination to secure a monopoly of all illu- 


control of prices. 


unnatural,” 
reach 


is not 


industry should 


minants save the sun and moon.” 

A valuable discussion is given of the natural results 
While the tendency is to 
be true 


of monopoly upon prices. 
raise them in most what 
under competition, there are instances where the econ- 
omies of combination and the profitableness of extend- 
ing the market through reduction of prices may lead 
to the adoption of the latter policy. A monopoly can 
it can lower, prices unexpectedly 


above would 


cases 


not only raise, but 
and temporarily, or withhold supplies and accommoda- 
ticns, or furnish them irregularly, until would-be com- 
petitors are destroyed. The of monopoly 
shown to increase with the-géneral increase of well- 
being among the people, and with their disposition to 


power is 


spend their incomes freely, as also with the extent to 
which a monopolized article has become a necessity. 
Thus there is every reason to believe that the power of 
monopoly is growing and will continue to grow, for : 
more comforts are becoming necessities, and more peo- 
ple are able and willing to spend money freely, although 
large numbers may injured in to 
spend because of the abuses of monopoly. 

Again, it is shown that taxation on the net income 
of monopoly is less easily shifted upon the consumer 


be greatly ability 


than taxes upon its gross income, which increases its 
expenses of operation. In urging public ownership and 
operation of such so-called natural monopolies as rail- 
roads and city monopolies, the author takes pleasure, 
naturally, in referring to how he found comparatively 
little sympathy a few years ago in such a policy, but 
now finds himself “ standing among those who would 
be regarded as the conservative element,” because of 
“a change of sentiment on the part of others, coupled, 
perhaps, with a slight lessening of ardor on his own 


Some of her life | Part,” although still advocating a gradual assumption 


of such industries by the people, and he holds, as did 
Mr. R. Fulton Cutting in his admirable article in Tue 
New York Times of April 1, that such a development 
will tend to purify and improve government and secure 
greater equality of opportunities for private business 
than under the present system. It is well held that 
the owners of so-called natural monopolies usually se- 
cure larger results from cash investments than are 
averaged in competitive business requiring no more 
risk and managing ability. This in itself creates an 
unjust discrimination and builds up large fortuaes un- 
fairly. Government regulation without ownership seems 
unable so to control prices as to prevent this superior- 
ity of income in the case of monopolies. 

Greater interest, however, will probably attach to 
the treatment of the trusts. The smashing of the trust 
is tabooed. To confine the rights of incorporation, as 
would Prof. Henry C. Adams, to railroads and banks 
and a few other such quasi-public enterprises, would, 
it is thought, give a still greater opportunity than now 
to the few men of great wealth who have unlimited 
credit, Taxes discriminating against the trust are also 
considered inadequate, although to some extent worthy 
of trial. It is the part of timidity simply to awajt fuller 
knowledge before doing anything, and yet those who 
would solve the matter by public commissions that 
should regulate the methods of trusts are criticised in 
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~@ne of the strongest passages in the 
book, and one that cannot be too carefully 
studied. While a full advocate of factory 
“legislation inits broadest applications, Prof. 
Ely writes: 

_* We must limit regulation of private bus- 
iness if private business Is to be carried on 
successfully. Some of us can be regulated 
by all of us, but how everybody is gaing to 
be regulated indefinitely by everybody can- 
not well be explained. The attempted regu- 
lation becomes burdensome; there is oppo- 
sition to it all along the line, and the 
struggle is attended with political corrup- 
tion. It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that if it has become necessary to appoint 
a commission to regulate all the great busi- 
messes of modern times, the present eco- 
nomic order has became bankrupt.”’ 

The real remedial measures that he urges 
are the spread of economic education, (in 
which, by the wa¥, most of our State uni- 
versities, save half a dozen or so, are woe- 
fully deficient,) the reform of our patent 
and tariff laws, and public ownership and 
operation of railroads, and public owner- 
ship, though not necessarily operation, of 
mines, in order to stop the favoritism and 
special rates that private ownership of 
these enterprises secures to the great in- 
dustrial and mercantile combinations of to- 
day. This is the keynote to Prof. Ely’s 
book, and is in complete harmony with the 
views of the last anti-trust conference in 
Chicago last February, which was so gross- 
ly misrepresented in the press. One might 
wish that the author had devoted more time 
to this relation of railroad favoritism to the 
big shippers. 


In opposition to the Socialists of all 
schools, and to many others, he does not 
believe that, after the removal of Govern- 
ment and railroad discriminations and the 
settlement of the mineral question, there 
will be found any tendency for manufact- 
uring industries to become monopolies. 
“To admit this [that competition is grad- 
ually becoming self-annihilating] is, so far 
as the present writer can see, to admit the 
claims of Socialism, but he does not be- 
lieve that we must admit this. This is the 
reason why he is not a Socialist. * * * 
It is strange that some conservative econ- 
omists apparently fail to see that what they 
concede to the advocates of the superiority 
of monopolized businesses, implies an aban- 
donment of the fundamental position of 
economics concerning the advantages of 
competition, and is a virtual surrender to 
the theory of Socialism.” 


Some will not consider the above and 
other discussions that follow it in the book 
2 complete answer to'the claim that, owing 
to the enormous and specialized character 
of modern aggregations of capital in ma- 
chine industries, there arises an inevitable 
tendency to cutthroat competition, and 
consequent combination to prevent ruin. 
This question, however, is still so much of 
an academic one, and so unlikely to be 
reached through any forms of legislation, 
until the railroad, pipe line, telegraph, and 
kindred problems are settled, that those 
who differ with Prof. Ely in this need not 
press the matter now. 


As regards manufacturing and mercantile 
pursuits. the author introduces the sugges- 
tion of the leader among conservative econ- 
omists of the country, Prof. John B. Clark 
of Columbia, that potential competition 
may be relied upon as sufficient remedy for 
the direct trust question, after the so-called 
natural monopoly and taxation problems 
are settled. Prof. Clark, it should be added, 
unfortunately, does not emphasize the rail- 
read problem as much as does Prof. Ely, 
but hes contributed to current discussion 
an original suggestion regarding legal pro- 
hibition discrimination in charges by 
trusts the same as nominally prevails with 
regurd to railroads—a suggestion, however, 
whose practicability is not yet satisfactorily 
established. 


of 


It is held in monopolies and trusts that 
since land is not now owned by a few in- 
dividuals or corporations in practical unity 
of management, and since, as might have 
been added, the principles governing its 
rent can perhaps be better studied inde- 
pendently, land should be classed by itself 
and not under the term monopoly. Investi- 
gations by the students at the University 
of Wisconsin seem to confirm the studies 
of Dr. Charlies B. Spahr that there is no 
consolidation going on in agricultural pro- 
duction in the West, so far as area is con- 
cerned, although there possibly may be as 
regards the value. In opposition to the 
Henry George that rent receivers 
would absorb all the benefits of reduction 
in street railway fares, it is declared that 
“if the price of urban and suburban trans- 
portation falls, of course the amount of 
available land supply is increased, and 
rents tend to fall in that way. 
of it would 
by other monopolies.”’ 


view of 


less a portion be absorbed by 


rent or 


The book suffers greatly from lack of an 
index and of a sufficiently full table of 
contents, but is very attractively bound. 
On the whole, it is an admirable introduc- 
tion to the Citizens’ Library. 
ing, as 
should be by all who would lead 
the thought of the country upon the ques- 
tions there treated. 


EDWARD w. 


studied 


BEMIS. 


Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing to- 
day “The Grip. of Honor,” a new histo- 
rical romance, in which-there is much that 
evncerns John Paul Jones, by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady; “ The Touchstone,” by 
Wharton; “ Toomey and Others,’’ by Robert 
Shackleton; “The Builders, and Other 
Poems," by Henry Van Dyke; ‘“‘ On the Eve 
of the War,” being a journey through South 
Africa, from September, 1899, to January, 
1900, by Evelyn Cecil, and “Art in Needle- 
work,” by Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle, 
with many photographs and text illustra- 
tions. 


} the manor 





| days. 
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It is interest- | 
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Interesting Memoirs Relating to the 
Revolution and Napoleon.* 


The memoir of Cecile de Courtot is so in- 
teresting, so like fiction, and gives such a 
strikingly true picture of current events, 
too true it might seem for one who had ndt 
had the benefit of the perspective afforded 
by the passage of the years, to be founded 
on actual facts. However that may be, the 
memoir will be found most interesting read- 
ing, not only from the story of the Baron- 
ess Cecile’s own life, but for the peaceful 
current of the life history of the Alvens- 
lebens and the introduction of events con- 
nected not only with the French Revolu- 
tion, but with the early days of Napoleon, 
and the various events preceding the first 
empire. The book, whether actually found- 
ed on fact or not, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the happenings of that time, which 
are so told as to have all the charm of a 
good historical novel, 

The introduction, by the compiler of the 
book, Moritz von Kaisenberg, the great 
grandson of the Frau von Alvensleben, to 
whom Cecile’s letters were addressed, ac- 
counts for the discovery of such letters in 
an exceedingly natural manner. Among the 
treasures in an attic room of the old family 
home stands a carved oak chest, dated 
1692, brought into the family by a bride of 
those early days, which contained all sorts 
of relics belonging to the von Alvenslebens 
—old gowns trimmed with rare old point 
lace, old ivory fans, pompadour bags, taba- 
tieres, old-fashioned albums containing man- 
uscript poetry, illuminated prayerbooks; 
in faet, all the treasures of a long line 
of Alvenslebens, placed there for safe keep- 
ing, as the chest descended from generation 
to generation. When this chest finally came 
into the possession of the compiler of the 
memoir, it was one of his greatest delights 
to linger over its contents; finding there one 
day, with a quantity of other documents, 
a bundle of papers inscribed ‘ Cecile’s let- 
ters—1801-1802,"" which was followed by the 
discovery of a red velvet album that at 
first seemed to be simply a cofmMmonplace 
book containing poetry and all sorts of 
things which had taken the fancy of its 
owner, Frau Anna Gottliebe von Alvens- 
leben, Cecile’s friend, which soon assumed 
the character of a diary, and in connection 
with Cecile de Courtot’s letters, are said by 
the compiler of the memoir to give: 

A faithful picture of those times and the 
people mentioned. The Baronesse Cevile de 
Courtot lived for eight years in the home of 
my great-grandparents at Kalve-on-Milde. 
She had been an eyewitness of the French 
Revolution, a sorely tried victim in the days 
of the Terror, and her position and rank 
brought her in contaet with the Emperor 
Napoleon and many famous personages of 
that period. 

The castle of Kalve, the old home of the 
Alvensleben family, had been in their pos- 
session since 1324, and here, in June, 1793, 
came a young bride, Annaliebe von Loé, the 
wife of Werner von Alvensleben. The 
manor house of Kalve was a great rambling 
abode, one story high, in parts. still 
thatched with straw, but there were quan- 
tities of room In it, and its pleasant attic 
bedrooms were usually well filled with 
company: 

High thinking and gentle manners had 
ever been the rule in the dear old house, 
but the style of living was of the plainest. 
The long wars under Frederick the Great 
had drained the pecuniary resources of the 
country, and life on one of these baronial 
estates differed in those days in hardly any 
respect from that of the plain burgher 
households. There was no question of a 
great retinue of servants; an old coachman, 
Johann, who had been twenty-five years 
in the tamily, and 2 few maids formed the 
entire establishn<>:, and the scale of liv- 
ing was proportionately simple. 


The account of the first entry of this 
young couple into this old house in July, 
1793, and their happy life there, is charm- 
ingly written, both from family tradition 
andi from the pages of this old diary, in 
which the first entry is dated July 3 of 
that year. But for the fact that the pres- 
ent book is really a memoir of Cecile de 
Courtot, there would be the strongest in- 
ducement to linger over the idyllic life 
there pictured: 

Those were still the “good” old days— 
the days of blythe and simple home life, 
of the cultivation of an exaggerated senti- 
mentality and perfervid romance, such as 
is hardly conceivable in the present day. 

The family friends are described for us, 
and the daily happenings in this quiet Ger- 
man familv, and then comes an account of 
an afternoon when the Alvenslebens and 
some of their friends were assembled in 
house garden for coffee: 

In the middle of the big garden table stood 
the tall coffee pot under an embroidered 
cozy, and encircled by dainty little cups 
and a crystal sugar bowl. Beside it on a 
tray were black country bread, fresh but- 
ter, and golden honeycomb—cakes and the 
like were reserved for high days and holie 
The gentlemen were smoking long 
pipes. The great tobacco box, filled with 
Dutch canaster, stood on the table, and 
beside it a very simple contrivance, two 
little bottles filled respectively with phos- 
phorus and sulphur, and a small bundle 
of match sticks—for lighting the pipes. 

Once a week a Berlin paper arrived, and 


| the postal rates being very high, and de- 


liveries slow, it was a great event in a 
country neighborhood, and on the day of 
its coming the Alvenslebens expected the 
families of the two pastors to coffee. Here, 
then, one afternoon in the late Summer of 


1798, while the gentlemen were discii¥sing 


ws and the ladies talking over their 
came a letter from Major von Rauch- 
haupt, a cousin of the Alvenslebens, who 
was with the army in Holland, asking them 
if they would be willing to shelter: 

A young French lady, a refugee here, 
Baronesse de Courtot by name, whom I 
should greatly like to confide to your kind 


the ne 


*THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARONDSS CE- 
CILE DE COURTOT, LADY IN WAITING 
TO THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE, 
PRINCESS OF SAVOY-CARIGUAN. Com- 
piled from the Letters of the 
Frau von Alvensleben, née Baroness Loe, and 
the Diary of the Latter by Her Great- 
Grandsop, Moritz von Kaisenberg, (Moritz 
von Berg.) Translated from the German by 
Jessie Haynes. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1900. $2 
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care. She was dame @’atour to the hapless 
Princesse de Lamballe, and ‘very nearly fell 
a victim herself to the guillotine. hen 
actually on her way to the scaffold she was 
rescued as by a racle, and then fled the 
country and took refuge here. * * * A 
Vicomte d’Aubignac had begged for shelter 
for a lady whom he had saved out of the 
horrible whirlpool of Paris, and the terrible 
thing was that the lady’s flancé, a Vicomte 
de Irellissake, had lost his life while con- 
triving her escape. 

An answer was at once dispatched say- 


ing the Baroness would be gladly received, 
“ Annaliebe's"’ diary showing what eager 
preparations were made for the stranger's 
comfort, who arrived in September, 1793, 
only to be at once stricken down with brain 
fever, from the fatal effects of which she 
escaped only through the most careful 
nursing on the part of the Alvenslebens. 
The young Baroness spefft the next eight 
years calmly enough, and with a certainty 
of slowly increasing happiness, in the Al- 
vensleben family; during which time she 
told not only her own sad history, but also 
a multitude of details concerning the Reign 
of Terror, Marié Antoinette, the Princesse 
de Lamballe, the Diamond Necklace, the 
sad days in the Temple, her own final res- 
cue, and the death of Hector de Trellissake, 
her flancé, just as he had succeeded in 
saving her from the guillotine. 

The history of the eight peaceful years 
passed by these two friends makes a very 
pretty story in itself; interrupted only by 
occasional visits from and to friends in the 
neighborhood, by a visit to Helgoland for 
seabathing, and a trip to Berlin in 1798, 
where Cecile became very popular, the two 
friends becoming much interested in Queen 
Louise and her Court. 

In the meantime Cecile had written to 
an old friend in Paris, the Duchesse Edmée 
de Braucas, as to the probability of the 
former being allowed to return to France, 
and as to the proper steps to be taken for 
the recovery of the de Courtot property. 
After long correspondence, it was decided 
that the Fall of 1801 was the best time for 
such attempt, and after a sad parting be- 
tween these two friends who weré never to 
meet again, Cecile started alone to face the 
uncertain future which Paris might have 
to offer her. 

Shortly after her arrival, Cecile went to 
stay with her old friend the Duchesse Ed- 
mée, and all sorts of events followed thick 
and fast through the rest of her life. Ac- 
counts of the society of Paris, details of the 
Bonaparte family, of the theatres, the 
changes in manners and in public senti- 
ment as well as in modes of life are clearly 
pictured, as are Talleyrand’s sympathy and 
aid, Cecile’s first visit to Malmaison and 
meeting with Josephine, whom she had 
formerly known. Of the latter, the Baron- 
ess writes her friend Annaliebe: 

Her wavy chestnut hair may have become 
somewhat thinner with time, but who is to 
say nowadays where nature leaves off and 
art begins? Her peculiar ivory-pale com- 
plexion, which I remembered of old, may 
have grown a little faded and yellow, but I 
was unable to judge, for the red and white 
was so artistically mingled and laid on that 
her skin was like lilies and roses. But the 
charming mouth, the bewitching, slightly 
retroussé nose, the almost night-black eyes, 
with their long lashes and the glance that 
flashed out so strangely at times, were un- 
altered, and her voice has a most enthrall- 
ing sweetness. Her figure is, if anything, 
more beautiful than ever. She is slender, 
yet admirably round, and no tight lacing 
trammels the grace and freedom of her 
movements. Altogether, she reminds one, 
in her languid, exquisite grace, of a full- 
blown rose—a rose that must ere long drop 
its petals. 

Cecile, being cordially received by Joseph- 
ine, a meeting with Napoleon was easily ar- 
ranged, and the interview resulted so favor- 
ably that her family estates were once more 
her own. How the Baroness Cecile con- 
trived to bring about this fortunate result 
it would seem a pity to reveal, for the rea- 
son that this whole episode is one of the 
most interesting portions of the whole 
book, and so should be left for its reader's 
full enjoyment. 

The happiness that crowned the short re- 
mainder of Cecile de Courtot’s life can only 
be hinted at for the same reason; but on the 
26th of May, 1803, she died, and the entries 
in Frau Alvensleben’s diary end abruptly. 
The entire volume will be found of much in- 
terest, mainly through the great human in- 
terest centring around the friendship of 
these two devoted women, Cecile and An- 
naliebe, as well as through the historical 
details introduced, which are all graph- 
ically and fully treated. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“A. L.,’” Jersey City, N. J.: 
of ‘ Rolf Boldrewogod’s’ recent novels, 
publishes them? ’’ 

“Plain Living; a Bush Idyll,”” Macmillan 
Company, $1.25; ‘‘A Romance of Canvas 
Town and Other Stories,’’ Macmillan, $1.75; 
“War to the Knife; or, Tangata Maori,” 
Macmillan, $1.50. Macmillan & Co. have 
just published in London Browne's latest 
“ Babes in the Wood,” at 


‘* What are some 
and who 


6s. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘' What 
of Mrs Browning's ‘* Aurora 
where can I get, in cheap form, 
Men and Women’? 


G. W. Cooke, 
good edition 
Leigh,’ and 
her husband's 


The Macmillan Company published at 50 | 


cents an edition of * Aurora Leigh,” edited 
by H, Buxton Forman, and an edition, edit- 
is published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons at $1.40. ‘‘Men and Wo- 
men,” edited by Forman, may be had from 
the Macmillan Company for 50 cents. 


T. iL. Blake, Portland, Me.: *“‘ I have a copy 
of Swinburne’s ‘Queen Mother and Rosamond,’ 
with Moxon'’s name as publisher. Is this 
the first edition? I think it is, but a friend 
tells me the book was first issued by Pickering 
in the same year. Please straighten this out 
for me.”’ 

The copy our correspondent possesses Is 
the second issue of the first edition. The 
facts are these: In 1860 the book appeared, 
with the following title page, “The Queen- 
Mother. Rosamond. Two Plays. By Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne. London. Basil 
Montagu Pickering, Piccadilly. 1860." Only 
twenty copies had passed into circulation 
when the book was witrdrawn and the title 
page canceled. Upon the eve of publica- 
tion, and before any but a few “ review” 


is a.| 





} the 


copies had been sent out, arrangements 
were made to transfer the book to Edward 
Moxon, who issued it without further delay. 
The sheets of the Pickering issue were used, 
but the title page wa: replaced with the 
following: 

“The Queen-Mother and Rosamond. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Ed- 
ward Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 1860." 

In 1866 the original sheets passed into the 
possession of John Camden Hotten, who 
canceled Moxon's title page, replacing it 
with oa2 bearing his name, and again issu- 
ing the book. Thus there are three issues 
of the first edition, but only the first, Pick- 
ering’s, possesses great value. The second 
edition of the book was published in 41868 
by Hotten. 


“F. B.,” New York City: “‘ WIll you kindly 
translate the fotlowing, which appeared in THES 
SATURDAY Review in an article about one of 
Grolier’s books: ‘ Portio Mea Do Mine Sit Is 
Terra Vi Venti VM.’ 7" 

Let my portion be in the land of the liv- 


ing, O Lord! 


S. Sellborne, Germantown, Penn.: ‘Can you 
tell an admirer of Richard Jefferies's ‘Game- 
keeper at Hcme’ something about its author, 
and also. give a list of his works?"’ 


Richard Jefferies was born at Choate 
Farm, near Swindon, England, in 1848. He 
began his literary career by writing rural 
sketches for The North Wilts Herald, of 
the staff of which paper he was also a mem- 
ber for several years. His first work in 
book form was a memoir of the Goddard 
family, which appeared in 1873, and his 
first novel, ‘‘ The Scarlet Shawl,"’ in 1874, 
but it was not until 1877, when “ The Game- 
keeper at Home” appeared, that he took 
his place among the popular authors of the 
day. He died at Goring, in Sussex, in 1887, 
after a series of painful illnesses. After 
his death a civil service pension was be- 
stowed on his widow, and there is a monu- 
ment to his memory in Salisbury Cathedral 
and his bust is in the Shire Hall at Taun- 
ton. Walter Besant’s memoir of Jefferies, 
which was published in 1888, under the title 
of “The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies,’ is 
a good book for an admirer of this charm- 
ing writer to have. Publications: “A Me- 
moir of the Goddards of North Wilts,” 
1873; ‘‘ Reporting, Editing, and Author- 
ship,”’ 1878; ‘‘ Jack Brass, Emperor of Eng- 
land,” 1873; “The Scarlet Shawl,’’ 1874; 
“Restless Human Hearts,’’ 1875; “ Suez- 
cide; or, How Miss Britannia Bought a 
Dirty Puddle,’ 1876; ‘* World's End,’ 1877; 
“The Gamekeeper at Home,” 1878; ‘* Wild 
Life in a Southern County,” 1879; ‘ The 
Amateur Poacher,"’ 1879; ‘‘ Round About a 
Great Estate,’’ 1880; “‘ Hodge and His Mas- 
ters,’’ 1880; ‘‘Greene Ferne Farm,”’ 1880; 
“Wood Magic: a Fable,” 1881; ‘* Bevis; the 
Story of a Boy,” 1882; “The Story of My 
Heart: My Autobiography,” 1883; “‘ Nature 
Near London,” 1883; ‘“‘ Red Deer,’’ 1884; 
“The Life of the Fields,’’ 1884; ‘“ The 
Dewy Morn," 1884; ‘‘ The Open Air,” 1885; 
“ After London; or, Wild England,”’ 1885; 
“The Dove’s Nest, and Other Tales, by 
Joseph Hatton and Richard Jefferies,” 
1886; ‘‘ Amaryllis at the Fair,’ 1887, (his 
last novel;) ‘* Field and Hedgerow; Being 
the Last Essays of Richard Jefferies,” 
1889; ‘The Toilers of the Field,’’ (re- 
printed magazine sketches,) 1802. 


A. B. D.—‘' Will you please answer the follow- 
ing question in your SATURDAY REview for 
the benefit of some of the young ladies who attend 
the Brooklyn High School, and also to decide a 
controversy ? 

‘“*“When is it proper, and 

the plural—for instance, 
*‘ Boys’ Shoes,’ &c., and 
‘Lyons’s Shoe,’ ‘ Files’s Hotel,’ &c. Some 
of the scholars claim that both are right, but 
there must be a right and a wrong to all things. 
The argument advanced by some of the scholars 
is that the editors of the great daily newspapers 
are competent dictators as to the manner in which 
our language should be spoken and written, and 
they all, without exception, use the double plural 
possessive. 


The possessive case in early English was 
indicated by the letters es, and the use of 
the Latin apostrophes was meant to in- 
dicate the dropping of the e. Possessive 
words ending in s, in any strict construction 
of grammar, ought still to have the addi- 
tional s along with the apostrophe. Custom, 
convenience, and typographical considera- 
tions alone can explain the omission of 
the second s from such possessive words. 


to use 's in 
Collars,’ 
‘Jones's Farm,’ 


why, 


* Ladies’ 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


W. B. Harison, 3 West Eighteenth Street, New 
York City: ‘* 1 wish to exchange for other good 
books the following: A complete set of Mas- 
pero's ‘ History of the Ancient Peoples of the 

assic st,’ (' Geschichte des Alten Aegyp- 

nm (Oncken’s series, * Allgemeine 
in Einzeldarstellungen,’ Berlin ) 
by Dr. Johannes Dumichen, 1879; 
by Dr. Edward Meyer, 1887."’ 


schichte 
Volume I 
Volume II, 
88 Second Street, 
have for exchange 


South 
these 


J. H. Richardson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: “I 
books: ‘ History of umbia College, by N. 
F. Morse, ninth Presidert, 1846, 126 pages, 
76 rare portraits, inlaid to quarto; ‘ Laurels of 
the American Tar in 1812,’ by Edward S. Ma- 
clay, 16 pages, inlaid to quarto, 35 rare naval 
portraits: Irving's ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ uncut, 
with full pages of the original manuscript 
and plates, four volumes; an account of 
York Hospital, printed by Mahlon 
Water Street, New York, 1820, with 
the two original folding plates and 42 por- 
traits, &c.; Century Club’s ‘ Eulogies on the 
Death of anck,’ address by 


Guilian C Vert 
the late Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, 738 
plates,"’ 


Day, 


Robert W. Rainey 
like to buy Volume Il if 
ginia,’ Volume IL, Smith's 
mond, 1819;) also Dr, Sl 
tories.’ ’ 


Petersburg, Va.: ‘‘I would 

Howison'’s ‘ Vir- 
* Want ia,’ (Ric 
,ughter’s ‘ Parish His- 


h- 


F. W. Seward, 
New York Cit 
uable paper s 
tine’s Manual 
you to kindly 
edition? ’’ 


Times Bullding, 41 Park Row, 

A recent notice in your val- 
cured for me ies of Valen- 
for 1851 and 1852, May I ask 
repeat my request for an 1850 


George L. Parmele, 65 Pratt Street, Hartford, 
Conn,: “‘ 1 desire obtain one copy each of 
Nos, 2 and 3, Volume V., (January and Feb- 


ruary, 1899,) of ‘ The House Beautiful.’ ”’ 


303 Putnam 
like to sec 


Avenue, Brooklyn, 
ure copies of The 
published by E. J. Hale & 
1875, cloth binding Will pay 
ks in Chautauqua Reading Cir- 


Fr. H. Ames, 
N. Y.: ‘* I would 
Waverley Novels, 
Son, New York 
cash or give bo 
cle in exchange 

Cc. Thomas, 64 West Ninety-eighth Street, New 
York City: ‘‘I want to secure back files of 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF BOOKS AND ART 
of THE TIMES, complete and bound, if possi- 
ble. An incomplete set or two might do, as 
I could then make complete files from date of 
first issue. Must be in good condition. Will 
pay cash or exchange standard books for same. 
Also would like to get files of ‘ Bookman,’ 
‘ Critic,’ ‘Book News,’ ‘Current Literature,’ 
*‘ Book Buyer,’ ‘ Literary Digest,’ and clippings 
on literary subjects from the magazines for 
some years back.”’ 





ELLEN GLASGOW. 
Her New and Striking Novel, “The 
Voice of the People.”* 


It is not a little remarkable that within a 
few months two novels full of the stress 
and strain of life should have come from 
what Mr. Henry James is pleased to call 
“the land of the relaxed,” and each from 
the pen of a young woman not yet in the 
maturity of her power. ‘‘To Have and to 
Hold” belongs to historic, ‘‘The Voice of the 
People" to contemporary, fiction. The form- 
er deals with the doughty deeds of the brave 
days of old, the latter with the social and 
political conditions of the present. One is 
built upon history, the other holds material 
for history building. Differing widely in 
their general trend, they are alike in orig- 
virility, distinction of style. Vir- 
ginia has long been conspicuous for her 
pride of ancestry. Boasting now of Thomas 
Nelson Page, of Amélie Rives, of Mary 
Johnston, of Ellen Glasgow, and of many 
other known but successful writers, 
she may indulge an equal pride in her living 
children. 

Scarce three years have passed since the 
anonymous novel, ‘‘ The Descendant,’’ pro- 
claimed the advent of a-new and vivid pen. 
It is, as its title imparts, a study of hered- 
ity, and, although uneven and in parts 
crude, it strikes a new note in fiction and 
displays abilities of a high order. It is a 
tale of action and of unusually 
strong and it is replete with 
fine, terse, quotable sayings. Since the 
scene is laid in New York, and the dra- 
matis personae are the most untrammeled 
of bohemians, great was the amazement 
when the writer was revealed, a young girl 
of Virginia, of singularly secluded and 
sheltered life. Curiosity was piqued and 
expectation stimulated. It was, perhaps, a 
natural consequence that ‘‘ Phases of an 
Inferior Planet,” taking the reader into the 
same world of Bohemia, should, upon the 
whole, prove a disappointment. It seemed 
to be a sort of defiance to certain conserva- 
tive critics of ‘‘ The Descendant."’ Contain- 
ing much both powerful and beautiful, there 
is something lurid and unwholesome about 
the tale; it is a little burdened by pedantry, 
disfigured by what Macaulay used to call 
“ purple patches.’ Moreover, the characters 
have some distorted, not to say repulsive, 
features. Therefore the reader greatly 
feared that the author's genius was about 
to flast in the pan, and one, at least, of 
those “beings of unitnown species who 
perpetrate newspaper reviews,”’ (vide Mr. 
Andrew Lang,) was moved to write words 
of warning to a young novelist too gifted 
to forsake nature for the footlights. 

Of course it would be the height of arro- 
gance for such beings to suppose that any 
word of theirs has been heard or heeded, 
but it is evident that Miss Glasgow's inward 
monitor has spoken effectively to the’ same 
purport, for in *‘ The Voice of the People” 
she has not only avoided the rocks and 
quicksands pointed out by the critics of her 
second novel, but she has done so many 
things so marvelously well that it is not 
easy to know where to begin to praise nor 
where to leave off. 


inality, 


less 


intense 
characters, 


“The Voice of the People” is a story of 
compelling interest. Sometimes sparkling 
and sometimes sombre, there is not a dull 
page in the book. It is so irradiated with 
humor, so filled with genial characters and 
pleasant, homely happenings, that the ten- 
sion of a strenuous plot is constantly re- 
lieved. The hero is so truly great and we 
love him so much that we cannot forgive 
him for not being just a little more lovable, 
We wish he had been more sparing of “ the 
universal adjective,” and we find his im- 
placable spirit toward the man who, not 
from malice, but from cowardly weakness, 
had blighted his life, a jarring note. To 
hesitate when his broken enemy lay in his 
power should have been impossible to Nich- 
olas Burr. Very touching and tender are 
the relations between him and the toil- 
worn, querulous, sympathetic stepmother, 
Marthy Burr. 
stoy’s magic in the way this illiterate wo- 
made to take hold of one’s heart 
The old Judge, “ from his classic 
head to his ill-fitting boots,’”’ is one of the 
noblest of Virginia gentlemen; Gen. Battle, 
a Colonel during the war, but “ raised to 
the rank of General by the unanimous voice 
of his neighbors upon his return home,” is 
not fine after his own fashion. 
whimsical denunciation of his negro de- 
pendents and his shame-faced and open- 
handed ministry to their needs are capitally 
depicted. Miss Glasgow's children are very 
real in their winsomeness and their uncon- 
scious cruelty, genuine children, not grown- 
ups masquerading. The negroes are simply 
perfect, not to be exceeded in lifelikeness 
by those of Mr. Harris himself. 
the women are as lofty in soul and as rich- 
ly endowed as the Rachel of “The De- 
scendant.”’ They are high-bred, fascinating 
Southern women, belles before marriage, 
loyal wives, and devoted mothers there- 
after. These are not the women given to 
heroics and to introspections, not the wo- 
men to figure in the triplicate tragedy so 
dear to the modern novelist; but they are 
the women who make life wholesome and 
happy, in whom the hearts of their hus- 
banis do safely trust, and whose children 
rise up and call them blessed. 

With some glimpses of Richmond in its 
political and uniquely delightful social as- 
pect, the chief theatre of the story is an- 
cient and historic Williamsburg, thinly 
veiled under the name of Kingsborough. 
Ths dreamy old town with its quaint cus- 
toms makes a restfully sweet picture; while 
in sharp contrast the lobby of the Rich- 
mond Czapitel, with its circle of splttoons 
around Hovdin's statue of Washington, and 
its group of tobacco-ejecting statesmen, is 


°THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. By 
aon. New York: Doubleday, 


man is 
strings. 


less 


Ellen 
Page & 


| time; 


| her marriage, 


| this is as it should be, 


} soil, 





There is something of Tol- | 


His | 


None of | 


| gates her. 


| the many wonderful things in nature. 





” 
’ 





as present to sight and smell as the corri- 
dor of Maslooa’s Russian prison. The line 
of cleavage between the poor and the im- 
poverished whites, the subtle law of “ like 
unto like,"’ which impels the reluctant feet 
of the well-born maiden to the mate of her 
circumstance rather than of her soul, the 
married serenity existing just. because of 
the absence of fervid emoticn and exacting 
love, the power of baby fingers to press 
from a true woman's heart ail thought of 
passion for any other than the father of her 
child, these things Miss Glasgow portrays 
with unerring insight and conclusive art. 
She has done well, too, in that *‘ The Voice 
of the People” is not a sex-novel, but ob- 
serves the values and proportions of real 
life. Carlyle was certainly in acid and dys- 
peptic mood when he called ‘‘ the whole 
concern of love a beggarly futility,’’ but he 
was right in declaring it 
and damnable”’’ to represent “the thing 
people call love as spreading itself over our 
whole existence and constituting the one 
grand interest of it,’’ instead of being ‘‘ but 
one thing to be attended to among many in- 
finitely more important things." Miss Glas- 
gow gives due weight to the influence of 
love, but she puts it into right relations 
with life as a whole. Miss Chris, busy and 
helpful, was “‘ happy for forty years with a 
broken heart'"’; Nicholas, full of personal 
ambitions and of large interests, often for- 
gets the love of his youth for months at a 
and Eugenia, recognizing the mis- 
take of her girlhood and the limitations of 
can yet feel sure that 
will go on “‘ happily, neither regretting nor 
despairing. but filled to the finger tips with 
the cheerful energy of a busy life.’’ All 
natural and sane. 
There really are in this great world of ours 
Other things ‘than the relations of men and 
women, and it is good to find more than 


one recent novel joining the revolt against | 


‘the sex-conscious school in fiction.” 

The book abounds in the terse and force- 
ful sayings, little searchlights into life, for 
which the author's former novels are re- 
markable. But all else is subsidiary to the 
study of the career of a homely son of the 
with his squalid surroundings, his 
burning ambition, his indomitable will, It 
is this career which is the occasion of the 
masterly presentation of Virginia politics. 
We are made to see *‘ the very pulse of the 
machine" in another sense than Words- 
worth's! We see, too, the insidious tempta- 
tions from friend and foe which beset the 
political aspirant, and, at the same time, 
the great possibilities which await “ the 
man with the conscience,"”” who can say to 
self and to party: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more. 
Must Nicholas Burr be always an ideal por- 
trait? Must the realm of politics be forever 
independent, we will not say of Christian 
principles, but of the common laws of truth 
and righteousness? With the glow of this 
story upon us, it is hard to think so, and yet 
the writer hints that a political career is 


soon closed to the man who will not swerve | 
as it is given him to sce | 


from the right, 
the right.’’ She 
way to fulfil 
Burr. 


is fain to choose another 
the aspirations of Nicholas 


Who knows? After all, it is, perhaps, bet- 


ter that he should have died just now. 


should have fallen back. He was a hero, 
and the public can't always keep to the 
heroic level.” And so, in a superb moment 
of apotheosis, not tragedy, he faces a mob of 


lynchers and gives his life to maintain the | 


majesty of law. He died, not for a doomed 
Drute, but for his State, for a lynching is 
never half so much a murder as it is the 
suicide of civilization. And this crowning 
act of Virginia’s great Governor reminds 
one of those sacrifices of self that ended for 
all time the bloody shows of the Roman 
arena, and that made way through the 
bristling spears of Austria for the liberty of 
Switzerland. 
Without doubt 
“The Voice of 


find 
The 


might 
People.” 


one 


the author 


lingers rather too long over the early years | 
Her hero is in | 
| spots hard, of a temperament too suggestive 


of her leading characters. 


of the more pardonably brutal Descend- 
ant.” 
mance of Burr's life seems, after all, ab- 
surdly ineffectual, though that may 
been with intention, since the “ little rift” 


had shown itself before the catastrophe in | 


the lovers’ fatal difference of caste. But it 


is more pleasant to rejoice in a novel of | 
very rare and high qualities, charming as a | 
| story, valuable as a study of character and 
| conditions, 
| vital with sincere and noble purpose, a genu- 
| ine contribution to both literature and life. 


and, read between the lines, 


When the Flowers Talk.* 


Sylvia is the brightest kind of a girl, 
| intent on the acquisition of knowledge. 
thinks that for a young person of her 
she is fairly well up in botany. Sylvia goes 
into ‘the fields, when a fox-glove interro- 


age 


That flower soon convinces the 
girl that she has but the faintest idea of 
The 


fox-glove introduces Sylvia to the ferns. 


The ferns declare that they are the oldest | 


of all growing plants, and prove their as; 
sertions, ‘' Here we are, in the coal-beds, 
and you wouldn't have any coal if it had 
not been for us,"’ they say. 
tle Sylvia gathers in information. ‘There 
are many smart jokes and quibbles intro- 
duced into the text. You can at once un- 
derstand that it is always leap year for a 
frog. 

Young people, in reading Linda Gard- 
iner's pleasant story, will gather a great 
many facts of a botanical character, some 
of which might escape them in books of a 
more abstract or purely scientific kind. 


*SYLVIA IN FLOWERLAND. By Linda Gard- 
iner. With 16 illustrations. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.60. 


‘altogether false | 
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‘**He was a great man—but if he had | 
lived, would he have had the Senatorship? | 


He | 
would have tried to lift us too high, and we | 





flaws in | 


The mistake which shattered the ro- | 


have 





and | 
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Little by lit- | 
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RCHDEACON BRADY will add materially to his 
reputation as a writer of stirring patriotic romances 

by his new work, “ THE GRIP OF HONOR,” the 
first large edition of which was exhausted before the book 
was published. 
novelist through his two earlier successes, “ For Love of 
Country,” now in its 6th edition, and “ For the Freedom 
of the Sea,” of which 30,000 copies have bean sold. “The 
Grip of Honor ” is an absorbing story, full of dramatic 
action and picturesque incidents. John Paul Jones’s career 
in the Ranger and the Bon Homme Richard furnishes the 
background of the story, the hero of which is one of Jones’s 


The author is already well known as a 


lieutenants ; and the climax of the tale occurs in the scene 
in which love and duty come in conflict when he is tempted 
to betray his captain. (With pictures by Gibbs. 


$1.50.) 


Readers of Mrs. Edith Wharton’s stories in her earlier 


12mo, 


volume, “ The Greater Inclination,” will be prepared to 
find her new novel, “ THE TOUCHSTONE,” what it 
is, a very unusual and brilliant story of a singular situation, 
the interest of which is tense. Critics everywhere pro- 
nounced “ The Greater Inclination ” 
remarkable books of short stories published for years, and 


to be one of the most 


Mrs. Wharton’s new book, which is marked by the same 
searching accuracy and psychological detail which charac- 
terized her first work, is sure to advance her fame among 
lovers of literature as well as readers of fiction. 


$1.25.) 


The East Side has a new portrayer in Mr. Robert 


(12mo, 


Shackelton, who has just written a volume of stories called 
“ TOOMEY AND OTHERS.” Mr. Shackelton has 
himself lived among the people whom he has written about, 
and he describes with fidelity, pathos and humor the varie- 
gated life in New York’s crowded districts. 


They are 
strong, clean stories, told simply and forcibly, and give an 
unexcelled portrayal of some of the most picturesque sides 


of New York. (Illustrated.  12mo, $1,25.) 


CH ARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


ToHave €§ ToFola 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of 
“Prisoners of Hope ; 


> 


Illustrated 
BY 
HOWARD PYLE 
and Others 


Crown 8vo 
$1.50 


185th Thousand 


Miss AGNES REPPLIER, in The Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia, writes: 

We hope and trust and pray that she may 

write many more such novels to delight our hearts. 


* 


The Independent says: 
It is a tale delightfully told from the opening sentence 
lo the last page. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston AND New York. 


$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at One-Tenth Value ! 

Bound in 8 350 best old and new songs, 300 instrumental selections, 400 
Volumes greatest composers. Ably Edited, Superbly Illustrated. 

ndispensable in every home where there is a piano, Sent free 

2,200 Pages | for examination. Send postal for specimen pages containing 


4 complete compositions, 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


World’s Best Music 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FREDERICK E. CHURCH. 


Studio Gatherings Thirty Years 
Ago—New York’s Former 
Bohemia.* 


“Where is the world,” (cries Young at 


eighty,) 
“Where the world in which a man was 
born!" Alas! 
Where is the world of eight years past? 
*T was there, 
I look for it—'tis gone—a globe of glass, 
Cracked, shriveled, vanished, scarcely 


aged at, ere 
A silent change dissolves the glittering 


mass. 
Statesmen, culefs, 
ots, kings, 
And dandiles, all, all gone, 
wings. 

The death of this eminent artist brings to 
the memories of those who knew him and 
who were permitted to visit his studio 
when he was painting “ Niagara" and 
the “ Heart of tne Andes,” a different city 
from this in which we live and now jostle 
all mankind. Mr. Church was a singularly 
handsome man, with a pale face and re- 
fined, quiet, almost a Quaker manner. He 
was the first of the artists to receive in 
his studio on a stated day, and give us 
chocolate, which he made in the South 
American fashion. 

As his dear friend, Mrs, Osborne, In 
whose house he died, appropriately says of 
him, “ he had dipped his brush in every at- 
mosphere, tropical, arctic, the rainbow of 
Niagara, and the mists of the sea." Nature 
had no secrets from tnis lover of her great 
surprises. 

I remember him with Darley and Ken- 
sett, Jack Ehninger, the two Giffords, Mc- 
Entee, and Eastman Johnson, in the old 
studio at Tenth Street, that most agree- 
able “resort of a refined and respectable 
Bohemianism, where they foregathered, Mr. 
Bierstadt following him, stretching his 
noble, great canvases in the same room. 
The artists were generous entertainers in 
those and could, in a way, 
more agreeable people together than any 
set of men; often with the authors 
at the Century Club, in its modest house on 
East Fifteenth Street, they really made 
the high road to good society, Bryant, 
Bancroft, and Huntington, the wits, poets, 
and painters seeming one and inseparable 
and holding the key to the innermost so- 
cial sanctum. 


orators, queens, patri- 


on the wind's 
—Don Juan. 


days, 


also, 


Perhaps no event ever brought them into 
more picturesque combination than the 
birthday of Mr. Bryant, which was cele- 
brated with song and story in 1865, with 
visitors from all the cities and the country 
of the illuminati, wherever that may be. 
The artists Mr. Bryant a of 
their sketches, and Daniel Huntington made 
the address. Oliver Wendell Holmes deliv- 
ered the poem, which Mr. Bryant most fe- 
licitously answered. In those days Church 
was at the very height of his splendid repu- 
tation. 

Before he 
the Hudson, 
four lives, 


gave volume 


retired to his lovely home 
Mr. Church had lived three or 
an immorial fame, 
had received the highest prices ever 
to an American artist for 
Theodore Winthrop, the poet, hero, and nov- 
elist, had written a beautiful of 
he ‘Heart of the Andes,’’ which was a 
picture In itself. Every evening we read in 
The Evening Post, which we took with our 
dinner, the accounts of these men and what 
they were doing in art and history, in po- 
and the drama; Bayard Taylor 
and George Boker of Philadelphia were 
writing “‘ The Love Song of the Bedouin 
Arab” and the “Drama of Francesca di 
Rimini.”” Can any do anything better 
to-day? Are there better novels than 
“Hannah Thurston,” “ The Scarlet Letter,” 


and “ Cecil ? 


It 
easiiy, the 


on 


and 
pald 
pictures. 


gained 
his 


account 


etry, and 


one 


Dreeme"' 


was a small city, New York. It c 
best it, be gathered of an 
the Academy Music, to 
hear Nilss sing, and a very respectable 
contingent vuld be crowded into the Bry- 
ant parlor, home of wit, poetry, and learn- 
ing. Miss Lynch, afterward Mrs. Botta, 
had weekly receptions of a Saturday even- 
ing which brought the and younger 
celet together. We heard great things 
and went to feasts, at the of 
W. Field as the cable came to mate- 

pdiece of the 
was a fashion- 
Gramercy Park an 
rather out-of-the-way 
principally famous as 

} of Peter Cooper, phil- 
hropl millionaire. We did not 

lite believe it when we heard how rich Mr. 
was, J 
that 


yuld 
of 
old 


evening in of 


on 


older 
rities 
great house 
remember when “a 
which was lost, 
rweight. 


up 


was 
-town, 
which was 
he home 
ind 
Sooper suppose Mr. Carnegie could 
fortune in 
coat pockets to-day; 

Artists no longe1 
Vases, such 
ed in New 
rope, but 
used to walk 


have put one of his walist- 
so have ideas changed. 
paint great can- 
as Church and Bierstadt paint- 
York; perhaps they Eu- 
the little Mel who 


across his 


those 


do in 
even sonier, 
canvases, painting 
tired of his 1807" and 
sides-of-the-house "' pictures, 
so I suppose they have gone out of fashion. 

That picture of Napoleon between Auster- 
itz and Wagram I last saw on the walls of 
A. T. Stewart's now deserted castle at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street. I believe Judge Hilton gave it to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art It was 
the custom of the merchant prince to invite 
people in on Sunday evening after his great 
dinners to his gallery, which alwavs 
had a bright light over Napoleon. Stewart 
had a hero worship for the little Corsican 
Just then Mr. John Taylor Johnston had 
formed a most wonderful gallery. Like Stew- 
art, he’ had a great fondness for French 
pictures, and had departed from his early 
determination to encourage only American 
artists, Marshall O. Roberts, who had 
bought so many bad pictures “ to encour- 
age American artists" that Church said of 
him that “ there was a long lapse between 


in paragraphs, 
other grand " 


got 


see 


bring | 
| Night's 
| such that 





pecially 


| the 


| first 
| architec 


| es if his slavery was for life 


his conscience and his eyes,” also was g0- 
ing over to Germans and the Frenchmen, 
and James W. Gerard, a wit of the period, 
and long after, said, in Mr. Johnston's gal- 
lery, that gloomy transept of it where he 
kept Cole’s “ Progress of Empire,” “ Not 
live Coles—only ashes of pictures, dreary 
old daubs,” and American art suffered a 
temporary eclipse. 

mai seni geniuses, Mr. Church and Mr. 
Kensett, ‘had not inherited Cole’s gloomy 
tones. They dashed in the sunsets and the 
rainbows. Strongly, peculiarly American, 
they painted what they saw, and were as 
far removed from romanticism as they were 
from the pre-Raphaelite, as far from the 
impressionists as from either, They stood 
on their own feet, and one may look at 
their pictures to-day in the beautifully ar- 
ranged gallery of Mr. Jesup nor find in the 
work of either master a shadow of failurc 
or of fading. When the famous picture by 
Turner, “The Slave Ship,” bought by an 
American lady, was exhibited in New York, 
I remember standing with Mr. Church and 
trying to make him talk about it. “T 
could not,” he said. ‘I never talk about 
art—I do not know enough about it; ’’ but 
after a little while he did talk. 

“Some one says that Turner threw his 
pot of paint at the canvas," said a gentle- 
man present, 

“Yes, he did, and he hit it,’’ said Church. 
But he advanced the idea then, which was 
not otherwise suggested until long after, 
that Turner was color blind. Church did not, 
in those days, quote Ruskin or care much 
for him. He abhorred affectation. Indeed, 
he did his work before there was much 
talk of how to do it, and he would say, 
“T belleve that an artist should paint what 
he sees.” How bravely, after looking at 
“Niagara "’ and the “ Temperate Tropics,” 
he went off and painted the “ Ruins of the 
Acropolis’""—as great a variety as in 
Shakespeare's plays, in which I have heard 
it suggested as a reason that Shakespeare 
did not write Shakespeare, that the differ- 
ence between ‘‘As You Like It" and 
“Julius Ceas between ‘“ Midsummer 
Dream” and “Henry Y.,” was 
no one man could have written 
all thbse various wonders. 

So in Church's pictures, ne did all ina 
masterly way. Yet that is the secret of 
genius. Here was this American who could 
not have talked with Ruskin or the pre- 
Raphaelites an hour about art without be- 
ing floored, who could go and do the thing. 

Where has the American landscape paint- 
ing gone? Men now do portraits and figure 
painting. They cover the walls of the 
Capitol and the Boston Library and of the 
Appellate Court with figures, but they do 
not meddle with the “‘ Heart of the Andes" 
or the ‘*‘ Heart of the Rockies.’’ Is it that 
the photograph has done all that for them? 
Shall have no more Churches or Ken- 
setts or Giffords or Bierstadts? It seems a 
gloomy outlook. Has the same thing hap- 
pened in literature, and must we give up 
the “ Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ or the earlier 
vision of the “ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” that unscrupulous wonder who 
ealls himself Kipling and takes away our 
breath with “ The Absent-Minded Beggar "'? 

Much as I admire him, however, I wish, 
in a fatigued hour, that ‘‘The Kipling Would 
Cease from Kipling"; I remember how I 
felt when I was asked to leave the finished 
calmness of Church and to try to 
an impressionist. I feel so about 
now and then, and occasionally 


we 


to 


admire 
Kipling 


we must all 


| remember Byron's fine résumé; 


Where is the world of eight years past? 
‘Twa there, 
I looked for it, ‘tis glass. 


gone—a globe of 


However, if we only hold on to our idols 
they will come back, iike the fashion of 
the ten-year-old bonnet, which is to-day 
obsolete. If we can last ourselves and not 
too fatigued with the new novels, the 
the stupendous change, the 
lack of sincerity in‘urtistic theory, the way 
she contradicts herself, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, until we in reading 
the life of Millais and the story of the pre- 
Raphaclites and the contradictions of 
Ruskin and the wildness of Whistler, or 
the grim troubles of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
as to whether there i tie up 
to in art? We must pray for patience, and 
get our old loves, although we are 
to take with the new before we 
are perhaps ready to do so, 

Art been called 
a jealous mistress, 


get 


new theories, 


ask, 


any post to 
not for 
asked on 
anything, es- 
Probably that 
Caprice is her gos- 

She 
she is a 


has almost 
would best describe her. 

pel and change is her law 
fleeting, and 
other things. That 


is long, and 
great 
step 


she is many 
determined which 
she took when William Hunt bravely put 
his splendid horses on the wall at Albany 
was a conception so vast that it broke down 
council chamber and has been lost to 
the country That dashing group was the 
of Ameri to 
the painter became serv- 
the looks 
Perhaps the 


concession ‘an painting 


the 
builder, and it 


ture, 
ant of his brother 


| doom of the landseape painter was hurried 
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jevho 


| hand of a master. 


by the false 
Who does not 
Church's “Niagara” was 
very handsome wedding present? 
fade would not 
vanishing rainbow now, but he takes, in its 
place, a photograph of Sargent’s ‘‘ Moses 
and the Prophets” to the bride. That pow- 
erful handwriting on the wall, our mother's 


ghost 


“Chromo Lithograph.” 
remember when a chromo of 


‘ considered a 
Alas! he 


saw it out give that 


| sampler, is left, and it has for us now (1 do 


head) a real artistic 
but a very very 
the Hudson River has, in 
all, unless it falls from the 


It has of fash- 


not know under what 
attraction; 
pretty view 
oils, no value at 


good and a 


of 
gone out 
ion for a period 

Washington Allston a poetical paint- 
er. When we look at his ** Hand of Spola- 
tro’’ we see that there was genius, that 
does not fade fashion, but t man 
who painted il, our first great painter, went 
nor his 


was 


before 


name and fame, 
That is something to be 


out, nor gained his 
right to a living. 


| day painted 





| brook, 
| did for America what Millet did for France. 
| They embodied a type of the climate, the 
| country, the atmosphere; now the artists let 


| They are photographed. 


| of the big 
| ightful effect is being lost by the unpopu- 


to a 
| yoeng 


chalks, 


easily 
| American 
| dead 


} Was 


|} except in 


| German, 


* John 


| itual 


regretted. Church was one of the fortunate 


men, who either had a head for business or 
who had a friend who had, and Kensett left 
a large fortune. The men and their time 
were fortunately at one, for there is a fash- 
ion in these things, and many of our land- 
scapists made money. 

So, in 1000, Frederick E. Church, now an 
old man, seventy-five years old, weighed 
down with rheumatism and suffering, forced 
every year to spend his Winters in Mexico, 
to leave his beloved brush, passes away 
from a world which he infinitely enriched 
with his genius and out of which he gath- 
ered the snow-white flower of a blameless 
life, and that more rare exotic—success. 
His name brings back so many others, gone 
before, who knew him and whom he knew, 
that we feel that every life of threescore 
years and ten is a golden clasp which holds 
so many books, so many volumes of mem- 
orles, so many works of the imagination, 
so much history, so much exploit and scien- 
tific research, and so much, let us hope, of 
improvement to the human race, that every 
man is a library in himself. 

Let us think what the seventy-five years 
of Church covered. The boy Church paint- 
ed his first picture by a tallow candle after 
the sun went down. He traveled by slow 
and wearisome means of locomotion. He 
knew American luxury in its infancy. He 
bought his paints, not of Knoedler, but of 
some neophyte who did not know much 
about anything but prussian blue. I re- 
member that he used to laugh at that pig- 
ment and say, ‘Come now, the prussian 
blue has got loose; let us shut up the 
studio and go home, and lock the door 
tight lest it get out and do damage.” His 
paints were mixed with brains. He found 
the rainbow in them, the sunlight which 
falls on Athens, and the prismatic hues 
of the ice. How much the artists of his 
the American Autumn, and 
how rarely they paint it now. Walter 
Palmer paints the snow incomparably, with 
shadows of bright blue or delicate lilac, 


| but there is no Church to paint the scarlets, 


Where is the conclave of the landscape 
painters? We do not hear of “a herd of 


| buffalo speeding over the prairies” to-day, 


the work of Bierstadt’s powerful indus- 


} trious hand; McEntree paints no more love- 


not a wild bit of forest and 
These American artists of that day 


ly sunsets, 


that alone. 
The mountains too large to paint. 
Who will preserve 
for us those opaline tints, as Church would 
have done, or as Kensett the rich russets 
I fear that many a de- 


are 


trees? 


larity of oils and the fear of a big canvas. 
In those early days young married women 
dabbled in oils very much and studied with 
these Some achieved 


success, 


landscape painters, 
and a pretty copy or an original oil 
landscape was not unfamiliar present 
husband at Now the 
women artists work 
erayons, and they 
miniatures; little 


an 
Christmas. 
do good 
water 
they 


colors; 


paint fine do very 


} study in oils, apparently. 


It seems to me always that while English 
landscapes should be painted in water col- 
the American rich effects are more 

mastered in oils. I remember an 

Autumn by Hamilton Wilde, 
now forgotten, perhaps, which 
of a boy dragging a scarlet bough 
an alley in the forest. I never, 
the Cathedral at Chartres, 
such searlets; it was glorious; and we had 
these treats at every 
the old Academy. I have 
many pre-Raphaelites, 


Whistler 


ore, 


and 


through 
saw 


through 
impres- 


been 
emotions, 


sionists, Ruskinism, 


| but nothing which can make up for the lost 


American landseape of the twenty years 


between 1855 and 1875. 

Those men were our Corots and our Dau- 
they i delightful home in our 
Cropsey, Huntington, Lang, 
Durand, Leutze, McEn- 
Hazeltine, Moran, Cole- 
They helped us 
through the our civil 
of 1861-65. Thcre was our Winslow 
Homer, especially our painter of the soldier 
Leutze, a interesting man, a 
was entirely Americanized as to 
His *‘ Washington Crossing the 
was the great ornament of Mr. 

Roberts’s gallery. Where is 
Some fine frescoes in the Capitol 
fell fream his gifted pencil. 

But Chureh was the commanding genius 
of that day, as of many that came after it, 
and I wish very much that the hospitality 
of the studio might be again what 
in the days of Mr. Ehninger, who brought 
his ideas of the way to entertain from 
Kuropean ateliers That aroma of artist 
life was delicious, little informal spreads, 
where the artis did the cooking. tiow 
much * Trilby ’ afterward reminded me of 
it! I seemed to see handseme Darley and 
Church in the two big friends, and the 
Laird. and Little Billee in Kensett and 
Ehninger. We thought then that Church's 
studio was too handsome and splendid and 
rich for the true artistic conception. He 
had a blue tropical butterfly there which 
came from the very heart of the 
keynote of color. 

Who shall rehabilitate the brilliant 
pany who followed the rainbow? We 
net lost cenius from out our artistic 
Yhe wall painter speaks to the crowd. 
La Fi the Tintoretto of to-day, 
with infinite apprehension, adorns the glass, 
the wall of the church, the fresco, and the 
tablet with equal felicity and wondrous 
power; Simmons, the Michael Angelo of 
the library at Washington, whose * Mel- 
pomene "' is the goddess with a more spir 
note 


bignys; have 
hearts; 
Kensett, j 
tec, Vaux, 
man, Hall 


Stone, 
Benson, 
Church, 
and Hunt. 
sorrows of 


also 


war 


boys most 


his genius. 


lawart 
Marshall O. 


it now? 


We 


com- 
have 
ranks, 


‘ge, 


than even her great 
Blum ws rare delicacy gift 
definiten of an Anglo-Saxon with 
dreaminess of the Italian; Blashfield 
quers the dome of the Capitol. These 
with many others, wear the laurel 
which the landseapist has dropped, and for 
them there can be no extinction, for the 
sun cannot steal their pencils. Nor. indeed, 
need we despair of nature’ copyist while 
Robert Minor brings back to us the Bar- 
bizon culture, or while Alexander Harrison 
catches the last eurl of the wave as it 
leaves the glittering shor 

M. bk. W. SHERWOOD. 
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Features of This Year’s Great Art 
Show. 


PARIS, April 10.—There is less space, and 
there will be a smalle: crowd, at the Paris 
Salon this year. Only the Société des 
Artistes Francais is exhibiting, the So- 
ciété des Beaux Arts having decided to let 
the exhibition go by before again seeking 
the public suffrage. And added to this the 
Salon which subsists {s only one-half the 
size of what it used to be. The artists who 
are hors concours have, almost without 
exception, reserved themselves for the ex- 
hibition. There are a few exceptions, of 
course, such as Benjamin Constant and 
Jean Paul Laurens, but their efforts do not 
help much to destroy the general effect of 
youthfulness and inexperience which char- 
acterizes the majority of the pictures. In 
the year of the last exhibition the Salon 
opened as usual. It was, in fact, one of 
the best which had made its appearance for 
many years. Exhibitions and Salons are 
not forced in Paris to clash with one an- 
other. But a wave of lassitude has passed 
over the Paris studios of late years, and I 
miss the energy and ambition and self-con- 
fidence which marked French art a decade 
ago. Doubtless foreign influence has much 
to do with this. The best pictures this year 
are the work of foreigners. Of course, the 
Salon had to be held, for there are money 
prizes to be distributed, distinctions to be 
awarded, and an inextricable legal compli- 
cation would arise should the Salon fail 
to open—the right of way, as it were, upon 
the path of official glory could no longer be 
claimed by the aspirants to medals prix 
de Rome and other such honors. This is 
not the case with the Salon of the Beaux 
Arts, where honorific distinctions are de- 
spised. So the most progressive of the two 
great art shows of the French capital does 
not manifest this year. 

Amid much foreign work which is worthy 
of notice, and amateur performances which 
might do credit to the walls of Julian's 
Academy, but are hardly worth putting for- 
ward as specimens of national art, I have 
not found at this year’s Salon a single 
work of commanding genius. The exhibi- 
tion stamp is visible in a gigantic canvas 
by Beroud, representing the Ville de Paris 
symbolized by a shrieking woman, who is 
being borne down the Seine in a pleasure 


| boat hung with flowers, her companions a 


riotous crew of satyrs and nymphs—an 
atrocious work, which Paris will have to be 
ashamed of one of these days, for its 
coarse, strident coloration and hopelessly 
vulgar sentiment are a libel on her delicate 
beauty and subtle intellect. It is curious 
to note how of late years the Salon has re- 


| flected the stage and the stage has reflected 
| the Salon. 


In M. Gorguet’s vast panel rep- 
resenting the entry of King Jean the Good 
into Douai the grouping, the very newness 
and tinsel of the and armor, sug- 
gest a stage representation. The houses 
are the height of the “flies” of a theatre; 
they appear to be made of pasteboard and 
as if they could be easily converted into 
the presentment of a modern drawing room 
ata from a manager. Thus 
an immense amount skill ana 
historicat knowledge have been expended to 
not a picture, but a bit of 
scenery which must ultimately find the fate 
of all old theatrica’ properties. A later 
will see nothing in it, having 
itself an entirely new, though 
false, formula of mimic 
ses and actors study their 
popular prints—Sardou 
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Addresses at the Ceremony Delivered 
by English Clergymen.* 


A rubric to be found in the Church of 
England Prayer Book provides for the de- 
livery of a sermon during the marriage cer- 
emony itself on the duties of man and wife. 
Original addresses are frequently substitut- 
ed for the Prayer Book homily, so that the 
Rev. Mr. Wardell-Yarburgh, vicar of St. 
Mary's, Tewkesbury, has made this collec- 
tion of sermons delivered by well-known 
men; the profits from the sale of the vol- 
ume to go to the Clergy Sustentation Fund. 

The clergymen whose addresses have been 
chosen, represent all schools of thought, 
and the included in the volume 
have been divided into two general classes— 
those for ‘“‘the educated” and “ simpler 
addresses" delivered to the poorer congre- 
gations. A number of marriage 
of which were still unpublished, have 
been added, well as valuable 
gestions for the arrangement of choral wed- 
dings, the latter being by 
Baden-Powell, pre 
Knightsbridg 
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sug- 
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England, the lan- 
guage used sentiments embodied will 
be found very beautiful. The Rev. Mundell 


Creighton, Bishop of London, in the course 
of his 
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be expected, e383 
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some of 
Church 


been cho 
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of 


and 


sermons 
human 


says: 

great 
it 

our- 


love which is the 
teacher of the mystery of personality. 
shows us that there is something in 
self beyond the sum of our qualities, 
capacities, and our activities—something 
which binds all these together and gives 
them a connected meaning. You have 
learned that this self grows larger by being 
merged in that of another. It does not 


grow by observation from without, but by a | 


revelation from within. This revelation can 
best be gained by perfect intimacy with an- 
other. it needs the guarantee of inseparable 
companionship in all things. Its success 
depends upon the completeness of mutual 
intercourse. This intercourse, this com- 
panionship, must grow with your growth 
and become the centre of your soul's prog- 
ress. For this purpose fancy must be 
turned into something which may endure, 
and the gossamer threads of sentiment 
must be woven into the homespun stuff of 
daily life. This process is only possible If, 


from the very beginning, you fully recognize | 


its necessity and its importance. Constant 
intimacy demands perpetual self-discipline 
for the purpose of self-surrender. Only so 
does one soul grow nearer to another, be- 
cause each feels that it is helped by the 
other to grow into an ever-widening world. 

Dean Hole, w.ose lectures in America re- 
vealed to us a most agreeable personality, 
makes a very strong point in his address 
when he points out the reason why certain 
unions end disastrously: 

Why do we see so many unhappy mar- 
riages, so much wicked rebellion against 
the Divine decree, ‘** Those whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder ’’? 
3ecause they are too often made impetu- 
ously, from passionate admiration, for so- 
cial position, increase of income, even from 
pique and disappointment, without consid- 
eration of character, temper, education, or 
religion. Because marriage Is regarded by 
some as a civil contract, and not as a Divine 
ordinance. Because the so'emn service of 
the Church is too often regarded as a mere 
form—the words fly up, the thoughts re- 
main below. Nay, we have that service mu- 
tilated, at the suggestion of those who have 
not the love which thinketh no evil, who 
cannot understand that to the pure all 
things are pure, and by those who, ignoring 
the vows of obedience to the Church, make 
their timid concessions to the world. 

Again we find the Rev. Mr. Barker, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, summing up very com- 
pletely what should be a wife's aims and a 
husband’s hopes and duties in the relation- 
ship they are about to enter, telling us that 
a woman's highest aim should be to merge 
hopes, and ambitions in 
all separate or inde- 
weakening, 


her own interests, 
those of her husband 
pendent life going toward the 
if not the il destruction, of the sacred 
idea of marriage. To the he 
out that married life is In its highest sense 
self-sacrificial, bidding him learn to be pa 
tient, forbearing, and chivalrous. 

Unselfishness and true manliness 
from the woman more and more, 
stream of life broadens and deepens, 
deeper affection and trust which are tho 
true glory of the woman, as they are the 
strength of the man. If a meek and quiet 
spirit is like a necklace of pearls around 
a woman's neck, so courage and patience, 
unselfishness and love are like a crown of 
glory round about a man’s brow. 

Canon Rawnsley’s 
beautifully worded, but contains very valu 
be from the fol- 


aclu 


man point 


win 
the 
that 


address is not only 


able advice, as will seen 
lowing: 

We all bid you God-speed, and tell you 
in the quaint words of the old homily to 
have no fear with any amazement, for 
though the world is all before you where to 
choose, you go forth upon a most adven- 
turous journey, and the good angels will 
go with you to guide you Into all peace, 
on this one condition, that the spirit of 
self-sacrifice is yours. ‘The spirit of self- 
sacrifice, mark you, for married life is not 
al) dreams; it has its hard realities. The 
way of married life is not all smooth; it 
has its ups and downs; nor is it all 
It is give and take from first tolast. * * *° 
it is your privile God helping you, to 
make this earth a little more like heaven. 
* * * The late master of Balliol, Dr. Jow- 
ett, said: “‘ Marriage is the greatest event 
of life; it is also a new beginning of life. 
It is a home for the lonely, a haven of rest 
for those who have been too much tossed 
by the storms of life. It is the best and 
most lasting thing. It is heaven upon earth, 
to live together in perfect amity, and disin- 
terestednegs, and unselfishnes to the serv- 
fice of God and man, until our life is over.” 

The Canon of Liverpool, the Rev. J. W. 
Willink, introduces a beautiful and unusual- 

appropriate simile into his address: 


coe 

There will, of course, be trials and difi- 
culties to face. What life is free, or ought 
to wish to be free, from them? But, as in 
the great ocean it is found that, no matter 
how the storms may roar and the waves 
may toss upon the troubled surface, the 
deep underlying depths are ever in peaceful 
calm, so it is with wedded life and love; 
under the surface of life, possibly to be ruf- 
fled or storm-tossed by sorrow and sickness 


roses. 


*MARRIAGD ADDRESS AND 
HYMNS. By Various Authors 
Rev. O. P. Wardell-Yarburgh, 
of the Abbey Church of St. 
bury. London, New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 
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and disappointment, there are the depths 
of mutual confidence and loving faith which 
no trouble can reach, no storm assail, and 
the peaceful calm of your wedded love will 
but grow and expand till time be merged 
in eternity, and the heavenly rest of the 
Father's home above opens out before you 
in all its fullness of unending glory. 

But in a portion of an address delivered 
by the Rev. F. L. Boyd, Vicar of St. Al- 
bans, Teddington, will found the most 
important, perhaps, of all the advice any- 
where offered. 

Further, we should all like to say that 
if a marriage is to mean the foundation of 


be 


a happy home, the home must be for each | 


the centre of personal happiness It is a 
matter of common observation that there 
are homes which are mere lodging houses, 
in which those who are most concerned 
real pleasure and interest in other 
quarters—where the husband finds the 
sential qualities of life in business or in 
or at his club; when the wife 
her real satisfactions are ob- 
society,” 


feels that 
tained in ‘ 
able work, the home, 
the word, ceases to exis 
place where the heart dwe within whose 
-d walls are treasured the joys, the 
the fruit and the purposes of life; 
the starting point of all the ideals and 
the desires and ambitions which 
at we are; from it we 
forth into the world to enter into whatever 
tasks and duties, whatever relaxations and 
enjoyments, God may set before us, and to 
it we return bearing with us the ehoicest 
results of our external life and labors, as 
the gleaner in his bosom bears back to his 
family the precious sheaves All this, and 
much else, that is involved in it the 
world agree to say, 


solemn- 
to those who are mar- 


true ot 
Hiome is. the 


sense 


in any 


£0 


ly and earnestly, 


ried, 
sed 


up 


The simpler addresses are not expres 
beautiful language, but make 
they in charm of diction by 
direct, and to the point. The 
Jones, Rector Botsford, 
very good points in the 
which the following is an 


in such 
for what 
being 
Rev. 
makes 
dre 
tract: 
Learn how to differ 
ing, and how to argue 
* * * Our differences, 
they do different points of 
interesting and keep it always 
But there must be moments 
and then you must know 
how to give and take. It is what are called 
small worries that fret, and if we are not 
they will produce a cleavage all 
the more serious for being 
felt. * * * Remember to give 


lose 
strong, 
Spencer of 
ad- 


ex- 


some 
from 


without quarrel- 
Without sneering 
senting «as 


re pre 
view, make life 
fresh, 


so 


and take, 


| and when you cannot be kind, learn to hold 
it is God | 


your tongue. And, last of all, as 
who has made you one, it only God 
who can keep you so. Remember all 
divorces are not proclaimed in our courts 
of justice. 
so dangerous, the temptation to 
without saying so, to acquiesce in 
miserable low level of live and let live. 
is not this that you are undertaking 
day; a mere existence such as this 
marred and not a married life. 


some 

It 
to- 
is a 
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Written for THe New York TIMES SaTuR- 
“pay REVIEW by 
Wiliam L. Alden. 


LONDON, April 14.—Tolstoi’s new ser- 
mon, “ Resurrection,” will probably be 
hailed by his worshippers as one of the 
greatest novels of the age. It is the misfor- 
tune of Tolstoi that so many people blindly 
adore whatever he writes. They will not 
permit us to admire what Is really great in 
Tolstoi, but they insist that we shall admit 
that whatever he has done is the greatest 
achievement of man. Naturally this irri- 
tates those of us who are not quite satisfied 
to accept without hesitation the opinions of 
others. I confess that I find it sometimes 
difficult to be just to Tolstoi in the presence 
of an admirer who tells me that “ Peace 
and War" is the greatest, as well as the 
biggest, novel ever written. Nobody* 
dreams of denying that there are pages in 
that enormous book which are incompara- 
tle, but are there not many other pages 
which could have been omitted to the great 
benefit of the book? 

“ Resurrection ”’ reminds one in its con- 
struction of the sermons of certain popular 
inculcate by 
means of anecdotes. Tolstoi’s object is to 
convince the reader that prisons are wrong 
and punishment a crime. He preaches a 
long sermon on this text, and through it 
all runs anecdotes 
illustrative of his subject. The anecdotes, 
for the most part, are admirably told, but 
a combination and doctrinal 
preaching does not make a novel. It may 
make an interesting book. It may awaken 
our admiration for the maker of the book, 
but it cannot be classed as a work of lit- 
crary art. * Resurrection” is undoubtedly 
good of its kind, but it would be a mistake 
to call its kind romance. However, nothing 
is more certain than that those who con- 
fess that they find the book tedious will 
fall under the anathema of the Tolstoians. 
I should not be surprised if some day the 
Tolstofans should read the temperance lect- 
ures of the late John B. Gough, with their 
wealth of well-told anecdote, and should 
suddenly discover that Gough was a great 
novelist, the perhaps, that the 
world has ever known, with the single ex- 
ception of Tolstoi. 


preachers who doctrines 


a series of connected 


of anecdotes 


greatest, 


Mr. Justin McCarthy nas lately asserted 
that Trollope, Reade, and one or two other 
recent English novelists are rapidly passing 
into oblivion. This is probably of 
Trollope, but it certainly is of 
not live, for 
the very good reason that they lack vital- 
ity. They to 


in which nothing happens, and hence they 


true 


not true 


Reade. Trollope’s books will 


belong the school of novels 
seem tedious to readers of the present day. 
Reade’s books, full 
of incident, which was the very reason why 


on the contrary, were 
they never received the appreciation which 
they deserved. Reade wrote at the wrong 
His held that inci- 
dent in a novel was synonymous with vul- 
garity. They said that Reade 
penny dreadfuls 


time. contemporaries 


wrote only 


of a more than usually 


pretentious sort. 
the 


But now that public taste 


has discarded novel in which nothing 


happens and asks only for novels of inci- 
dent, Reade's 
new heuring 


books are certain to have a 


and they will at no distant 


day become genuinely popular. 
*,* 

The new literary and political weekly, The 
Londoner, be well, It is 
certainly very readable, and its price—2d.— 

If it 
the 
there 


seems to doing 


is extremely low. continues to be as 


good as it is at start it to suc- 
ceed. While of 
room for new daily papers and new month- 
ly rather odd 
are papers of 


The Spectator. JI 


ought 


‘ems to be no end 


magazines, it is that 
the 
have never 
seen any adequate explanation of this fact, 
but there can be no doubt that it is a fact. 
*,° 


there 
few 


so weekly general 


character of 


Already ihe 
with 


market promises to be flooded 
of the From 
this time on they will be published at the 


rate 


stories Transvaal war, 


of one or two every week until 


public will suddenly rise and proclaim its 
determination to another word 
about the Boers.* The same thing happened 
after our 


never read 


civil war. Everybody 


the 


hastened 
to write stories about The noble 


Unton 


war, 
soldier and 


federate and the utterly demoniacal Copper- 


head were found in at least nine-tenths of | 


all the 
time. 


stories written in America at the 
Finally, the public grew sick of the 
war stories, there 


of 


and was a sudden end 
Editors of magazines and book 
publishers would have nothing whatever to 
do with war stories, and even at this day 


no man 


them. 


or woman dreams of writing an- 
other story of the civil war. 


*,* 


Mr. Le 
book on Kipling. 


Gallienne is soon to publish his 
Thank heaven, he cannot 
call ita “ Ken of Kipling,” and he will not 
sign his name *‘ Dick Le Gallienne.” It will 
be written with great attention to beauty of 
language, and it will probably condemn what 


Mr. Le Gallienne 


the objectionable Con- | 9 novel ready, to be called “‘ Edward Barry, 


must regard as the coarse- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ness of Kipling, but it will not be as utter- 
ly maddening to Kiplingolators as was that 
unspeakably silly “‘Ken.”’ I have such an 
unlimited admiration of and belief in Kip- 
ling that I am never even annoyed when 
some curious person finds fault with him. 
Such faultfinding cannot possibly injure 
Kipling, and it may amuse him. But when 
a man deliberately writes ‘“‘ A Ken” of Kip- 
ling it seems to me that the time for toler- 
ation is over and the moment for massacre 
has arrived. 
*,°* 

Mr. Morley Robert’s new novel, “ The 
Plunderers,” may possibly be a reminis-, 
cence of the Jameson raid, At any rate, 
although the story does not in any way 
follow that of the raid, it deals with the 
same class of men as were those who. 
brought that wonderfully stupid attempt at 
highway robbery about. People who admire 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and believe that because 
he is a millionaire and a powerful political 
personage at the Cape he is therefore a 


great man never seem.to ask themselves 


| how a man with the least particle of great- 
| ness about him could have been concerned 


} conquer 








| The 


to wriie seriously when he wrote his 


in such an idiotic venture as an attempt to 
the Boers with a few hundred 
men and one Maxim gun. However, Mr. 
Rhodes does not figure in ‘The Plunderers” 
as conspicuously did in the ‘ Co- 
lossus,” and if one of the leading charac- 
ters of the former novel suggests Mr. 
Rhodes, it may be due solely to the fact 


that the character in question is an un- 
scrupulous adventurer. The book is sim- 
ply full of adventure, and there can be no 
doubt that it will be one of the successful 


as he 


| books of the year. 


*,* 


Mr. Anstey has a new serial running in 
Strand which will be eagerly read 
when it appears in book form. It is a 
combination of the “ Arabian Nights” and 
the prosaic life of a modern Londoner. 
From the few chapters that I have read I 
should think that it would prove’to be one 
of Mr. Anstey’s most successful books. Mr. 
Anstey and away clever 
humorist of the day, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Mark Twain. And yet he dis- 
likes the work of writing humorous books. 
He proved when he wrote the “Giant's 
Robe” that he might make an enviable 
name as a writer of serious novels, but the 
public will insist that he should furnish it 
with amusement. So he has to spend his 
time in writing precisely the sort of work 
that ke not care Mark 
Twain also has this desire to be known as 


is far the most 


does to produce. 


a serious writer, and he made the attempt 


Joan 
But he could not keep his pecu- 


of Are. 


| liar humor out of the book, and probably 
| he recognizes 


by this time that he must 
remain Mark Twain, and nobody else, for 
the rest of his days, which, however, ought 


| to give him no regret, for there never was 


| hitherto been a good military prophet. 


Twain, and there 
another. 


but one Mark 
never will be 


probably 


Lord Wolseley has settled that the war is 
to be over on the 15th of May, and he has 
So 
sure does every one feel that the war can- 


| not last many weeks more that publishers 
| are being inundated with manuscripts of 


| ing nearer. 


books for the coming season. Another rea- 


son for the anxiety of authors to get into 
print just now is the uneasy feeling that a 
war with France and Russia is daily draw- 
When that does happen there 
will be no market for books for many 
weary months. 
enormous quantity of new books 
Spring and Summer, and then when the 
Autumn comes, if it does not bring another 
war, we shall have still more new books. 
*,* 


Punch is going to have a new office, ow- | 


of his 
premises consequence of the 
of Fleet Street. The offer, by one of 
daily newspapers, of the first fifty volumes 


the down 


in 


ing to tearing present 


the 


of Punch for guineas has apparently re- 


| minded Punch that some of his earlier pict- 
| ures might be reproduced with good effect 


| to-day. 


In the last issue I saw one of the 
best of the earlier pictures—the one illus- 
trating the anecdote of the boy who said 


| that the ancient Greeks had only one wife 


each, and that this was called ** monotony.”’ 
The more often Punch reproduces anything 


! as good as this the better. 


* 
*. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has returned to 


| England from his sojourn in Germany, and 


the | 


goes cn the staff of The Sun as a writer of | 
| the 


I do not hear that he has late- 
ly written anything of consequence, except 


paragraphs. 


his new cycling serial, now running in To- 


Day. Mr. Louis Becke, whose South Sea 


| sketches have attracted much attention, hag 





|} in popularity. 


South Sea Pearler."’ Mr. Becke lived for so 
many years in the Pacific and went through 


| SO many adventures that he cannot fail to 


write an interesting South Sea novel. Dr. 
Barry, whose name is suggested by the title 
of Mr. Becke’s romance, has written a novel 
called ‘‘ Arden Massiter,’’ which deals with 
modern Italian politics. It is hardly neces- 


| sary to say which side of the struggle be- 


tween United Italy 
Barry takes. His 
within a week. 


and the Papacy 
book will 


Dr. 
be published 


Lord Ernest Hamilton has just written a 


| patriotic pcem, whfch contains good poetry 


as well as patriotism. He is a writer who 


may be reasonably sure of growing steadily 
It is rather against an au- 
thor to be a Jord, but Lord Ernest Hamilton 
belongs to a house where literature is 
prized, and, like Lord Frederick Hamilton, 


| the editor of The Pall Mall Magazine, he is 


a man of admirable literary taste. 
W. L. ALDEN. 
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| benefit of international copyright 


} must 


| lish 


We shall probably have an | 
this | 





. ‘ | such an extended sale as under the old 
widening | 


| receive 
| the 
| on 


| tbe selling prices of copyrig 





Views of J. Henry Harper and 
George Haven Putnam as 
to Its Workings. 


A successful law is one the repeal of which 
would be to the perpetual disadvantage of a 
large majority of persons in the various 
walks of life affected by the law. During 
the nine years in which the international 
copyright law has been in operation most 
of the objections raised by authors and 
publishers at its inception have failed to be 
substantiated by facts. While it is freely 
admitted that the law in its present form is 
far from an ideal measure, yet the lines 
along which its success has been won invite 
further legislation in the right direction. 
Tue Saturpay Review of Dec. 23 last 
contained copious extracts from an ar- 
ticle by Mr, Ripley Hitchcock entitled ‘ In 
the Ninth Year of the International Copy- 
right.””. After recording four or five books 
of current fiction which had gone above the 
one-hundred-thousand mark, the writer 
came to this conclusion: 

“It is an obvious deduction that the num- 
ber of books sold is more significant than 
the number of titles published.” This is 
the opinion of the literary adviser of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. His point of view is that of 
his particular position. Still, he only spoke 
of authors and publishers. He made no at- 
tempt to show the effect of the law upon the 
mechanical part of bookmaking; although 
intelligent persons might draw udequate 
conclusions in this respect from his words. 

In accordance with a resolution recently 
adopted by Congress the United States De- 
partment of Labor is now interrogating 
publishers all over the country in order to 
ascertain what has been the effect of nine 
years of international copyright law, not 
only in regard to publishers and authors, 
but also as to the effect produced upon 
those employed in the mechanical part of 
bookmaking. A series of questions is put 
to each publisher, and the answers recorded 
by the department for presentation to the 
committee, which has the investigation in 
charge. We present to-day the questions 
and tho answers made by Mr. J. 
Henry Harper of Harper & Brothers: 

1, Has the international copyright law 
been determined as beneficial to publishers 
or book manufacturers? If so, in what 
respect? 


It has been beneficial to American pub- 
lishers in the following respects: 

A. It has openee the market for Amer- 
ivan books, which are not now handicapped 
by inferior reprints foreign 
books. : 

B. It has made the publishers’ investment 
in foreign books more secure and not given 
them simply a few deys’ priority. In the 
absence of international copyright, the 
works of foreign authors were printed at 
low prices, with a view to discouraging com- 
petition. Prior publication, by arrangement 
with foreign authors, was respected by the 
leading houses, but there was always the 
probability of an unavthorized and poorly 
manufactured edition msking its appear- 
ance 

The American publisher, being now pro- 
tected by copyright, can make his prices 
for foreign works correspond with their im- 
portance, thereby placing the works of 
American authors on an equal footing com- 
mercially with foreigr works, to the en- 
couragement of American literature. The 
to Amer- 
ican authors is obvious to any one who 
examines the list of successful works pub- 
lished in this country during the last year 
or two. 


of current 


In regard to compositors? 


Compositors are benefited by the inter- 
national copyright law, as all foreign books 
be set up here, and it is not an un- 
common thing now to manufacture plates 
for both markets in this country, the Eng- 
copyright law not requiring the com- 
position and manufacture of the book in 
Great Britain. 

Bookbinders, 
are not 
national 
in the 
cheap 


pressmen, and 
materially affected by the inter- 
copyright law. What they lose 
discontinuance of some of the very 
issues of non-cepyrighted English 


employes 


| works they gain in the growing popularity 
| of America works and in the superior qual- 


ity of books manufactured, 


As to foreign authors? 


The most prominent writers do not have 
ré- 
protected, they always 
compensation for their works in 
rm of outright payment, or royalty 
sales; their market here is now secure; 
and new authors have a better opportunity 
to dispose of their works. 


In rezard to the bcok-purchasing public? 


Although libraries such as the Franklin 
Square and Scaside have entirely disap- 
peared, other forms of cheap publications 
have taken their places, so that uncopy- 
righted volumes are stili manufactured and 
sold at lower prices than ever before. 

Taking cloth-bound novels as a standard, 
ted works, in- 
cluding American and foreign productions, 
are lower than they were. This is partly 
due to the targe discounts allowed by pub- 
lishers to booksellers, and, on their part 
shared with the public These increased 
discounts have been rendered necessary by 
lively competition between well-made 
books. 

2. Do American 
exchange plates? 

It is unusual for English publishers to 
send plates for the American market, on 
account of the law requiring a book to be 
set up and printed in this country; but, on 
the other hand, the custom is growing to 
supply the English publishers with Amer- 


gime; but, being 


and English publishers 


|} ican plates. 


the interna- 
amended = or 


should 
be 


respects 
law 


3. In what. 

tional copyright 
changed? 

There are modifications and improvements 
which should be made in the present inter- 
national copylight law. One of the most 
desirable amendments is to indicate clearly 
that a foreign work in its English transla- 
tion, when duly copyrighted here, is fully 
protected against any unauthorized transla- 
tion. J. HENRY HARPER. 

Mr. George Tlaven Putnam of G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and Secretary of the Publish- 
ers’ Copyright League, has also sent an- 
swers to the above questions. In respond- 
ing to the first question jn the affirmative, 
he said: “* Under the conditions which ob- 
tained prior to the international copyright 
law, American publishers were not in a po- 
sition to purchase the control of any lit- 
erary materia! produced on the other side 


of the Atlantic, whether the production of 


such material had been undertaken at their 
own initiative or not. © © © Under prces- 
ent conditions, American publishers make 
the necessary international arrangements 
either directly with the authors or through 
foreign publishers or in co-operation with 
foreign publishers, under which they aro 
able to secure the preparation by experts in 
each division of knowledge of the best and 
most authoritative works in such division. 
The amount of payment to the author, be- 
ing divided between two or more markcts, 
Lecomes-a proportionately smaller chargo 
upon each edition produced of the book. 
* * * In connection with the development 
of the business of selling in the United 
States authorized American editions of 
works by English and Continental authors, 
there has also been a devyclopment in the 
sale of Great Britain and on the Continent 
of authorized editions of works by Ameri- 
can authors.” 

In speaking of the benefits wrought by 
international copyright to those concerned 
in the mechanical part of bookmaking, Mr. 
Putnam said: ‘ My individdal opinion is 
opposed to the conclusion that any substan- 
tial advantage has come to the American 
book manufacturing trades as a result of 
the provision in the law making American 
manufacture a condition of American copy- 
tight. * * * Irrespective of the manu- 
facturing condition included in the copy- 
right law, the importation of English edi- 
tions of books for American buyers would 
not have Lecome considerable enough to in- 
terfere with American book manufacturing 
interests. American book buyers have their 
own special tastes and requirements, and 
the style in which *coks are manufactured 
in England does not, as a rule, meet these 
requirements. There is alsu, under the pres- 
ent conditions of duty, no sufficient ad- 
vantage in the importation of English edi- 
tions or of English plates as compared 
with the cost of typesetting, making plates, 
or printing the books on this side."’ 

“G. P. Putnam's Sons,are (in their Knick. 
erbocker Press) themselves book manufact- 
urers. It is their belicf—a belief that is 
shared by a number of concerns having to 
do with higher class book manufacturing— 
that in the present conditions of American 
workmanship the workmen engaged in the 
different divisions of book manufacturing 
do not need to dread the competition of 
European workmen. There has been a 
steady advance in the methods of book- 
making on this side, and these improved 
methods and our more effective machinery 
give to the American workman, in connec- 
tion with his own skilled labor, a very sub- 
stantial advantage to offset the lower cost 
of living in England or on the Continent."’ 

Mr. Putnam believes that “the piracy 
conditions as practiced prior to 1891 were 
beneficial in a measure only to the very 
cheapest grade of printers’; “the enact- 
ment of the Copyright act brought the busi- 
ness of a number of them to a close, while 
others, more intelligent and more enterpris- 
ing, changed their methods and have since 
secured under copyright conditions a more 
assured position and more substantial re- 
turns.” 

Mr. Putnam believes that the present law 
should be changed (i) increasing the 
term of copyright, at least to the life of 
the author and thirty years thereafter, and 
(2) “The manufacturing condition should 
be eliminated from the law.” 

“As some little time will probably be re- 


by 


quired before any change can be brought 
about in the manufacturing condition, im- 
mediate steps should taken to remove 
the special grievance now existing on the 
part of European authors whose works re- 
quire to be translated France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain have extended to Ameri- 
can authors the privileges by 
their native writers, while the United States 
has given to the of these 
tries privileges which are in any 
equivalent. The should provide 
retaining the manufacturing condition 
the of 
that exception quirement 
simultaneous should be made 
in the case of a work originally issued in a 
foreign language. Such a work be 
registered for copyright in regular course 
with a title page in English and with two 
copies of the original text submitted for 
purposes of identification as preliminary 
deposits, with the that within a 
specific term, say, twelve months after the 
date of such registration, publication be 
made of the English version, an edition of 
should be printed, 
manufacturing condition, 
within the United States.” 


be 


possessed 
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from type set 


Neglect of the 

H,. G. SAHLER, New York, commenting on 
the school tendencies toward materialism 
in studies for immediate reward, writes: 

“It is the tendency in college and out 
value only what is of practical use 
men into specialists and experts; to con- 
fine one’s intersts to what is solely for the 
aid of business or professional life. 

‘“*It may he of more value to the working- 
man, business man, and citizen to familiar- 
ize himself with books of political economy, 
labor problems, industry, and commerce, 
than with the works of the poets; but to 
man as man the reading of poetry will be 
an indispensable factor of his education it 
it aims at a well-rounded development. 

“It would be well for us Americans if wo@ 
had some of that hearty contempt which the 
old Greeks cherished for those studies which 
were pursued for the sake of their imme- 
diate and practical reward. Let us think 
with Aristotle that it is the part of the 
great-minded man ‘ to acquire what is beau- 
tiful and unproductive rather than what is 
productive and profitable, this being rather 
the part of a man who is sufficient to him- 
self.’ "’ 


Poets. 


to 
to turn 


in the of Side 
History, by Henry W. 
The Macmillan Com- 


A second volume 
Lights on American 
Elson, is promised by 
pany for publication within a _ fortnight. 
More than half of the new volume is de- 
voted to the subject of the civil war. 





MARK TWAIN, 
His Plea tor Perpetual Copyright 
Before the House of Lords’ 
Committee. 


(Mark Twain) made 
the 
of Lords 


lL. 
for 


Samuel Clemens 
a plea perpetual copyright 
Select Committee of the 
when that committee met in London April 
3 to consider the copyright bills pending in 
the House. Lord Monkswell presided, and 
there were in attendance Lord Knutsford, 
r, and Lord Thring. Mr. Clem- 
a serious 


before 


House 


Lord Farr« 
ens’s argument in the mair was 
presentation of opinions clearly well rooted. 
When he had finished, he submitted to va- 
rious questions, which showed that he had 
certainly interested, if he had not 
vinced, of the committee. In 
colloquy, when asked how copyright prop- 
erty might be taxed, he introduced the first 
humor at the hearing by his reply that the 
tax gatherers had found him easily enough, 
although to that 
they had scheduled his literary property as 
“gas works.” 


con- 


some the 


he was pained discover 


Mr sald that he thought the 
copyright laws of England and America 
only needed the removal of the forty-two- 
year limit and the return to perpetual copy- 
right to perfect. With regard to the 
reasons advanced in justification of lim- 
ited copyright, he was convinced that one 
of them at least was fallacious—namely, 
that which made a distinction between an 
author’s property and real estate and pre- 
tended that the two were not created, pro- 
duced, or acquired in the same way, thus 
warranting a different treatment of the two 
by the law. 

The source whence both forms of property 
proceeded was the same. It was usually 
urged that a book was merely a “ com- 
bination of ideas ’; that that was but a 
nebulous thing upon which to base a prop- 
erty right, and that, therefore, it was just 
and fair that such a property right should 
not be permanent. But there was, In fact, 
no property of any kind which was not a 
result of the application of some man's in- 
tellectual gifts, some man’s labor of brain 
as well as hand, some man’s successful 
combination of ideas. The man who pur- 
chased a landed estate had to earn the 
money by the superiority of his intellect at 
the bar, in trade, in manufactures, or the 
like. His land was what a book was—the 
result of his brain werk, of combination, 
and exploiting of ideas. There was no dif- 
ference between the two. All property, of 
whatever kind, stood for the same thing— 
some man’s successful exercise of his in- 
tellectual forces—and the law allowed him 
to hold it and to transmit it to his posterity 
forever. 


Clemens 


be 


The only exception which the law made 
was in the of a book. Why? For 
reasons of public policy. But were these 
reasons sound? He believed not. People 
imagined that when a copyright died the 
law gave the book to the public as a free 
gift. It did not. It merely gave the au- 
thor’s profit in it to the public; the profit of 
the publishers remained theirs. That was 
another unfair discrimination. He did not 
believe that in the long run copyright or 
no copyright governed the price of a book. 
Book prices followed the natural laws of 
trade, and the public demand determined 
the price, not the publisher and not Parlia- 
mentary legislation. A publisher would 
make any honorable sacrifice that had 
money in it. He did not differ from the 
rest of this thoughtful human race. He 
worked his intellect and combined his ideas 
in the interest of the landed estate—en- 
dowed with perpetual copyright—which he 
meant to buy some day. If Shakespeare 
were restricted to a single publisher to- 
day with perpetual copyright, you could 
have him in twenty-five styles at twenty- 
five prices, just as at present; and if the 
public wanted him at Gd. there would be 
enough of the public to make the 6d. profit- 
able to the publisher, and that ag yet un- 
known edition would appear. ; 


case 


Permanent editions of deathless books 
would be assured by perpetual copyright. 
This he judged from human nature and 
from a certain impressive object lesson, the 
English Bible, the only existing book, so 
far as he knew, which possessed the fair 
and honorable grace of perpetual copyright. 
Had that deprived the public of marvel- 
ously cheap editions? Clearly it had not. 
As to the value to the nation of terminable 
copyright, when the State set the example 
of disregarding a commonly accepted moral 
faw in the material interest of the public, 
it should make sure that the commercia) 
advantage accruing to the people would be 
great enough to outweigh the injury done 
to the nation’s sense of honor and justice. 
The State should never lower the standard 
of morality in this way except after deep 
and prayerful consideration of the possible 
results, and the full persuasion that the 
monty gained would be worth more than 
the morals. And if the State, after thus 
lowering the standard, found later that the 
dereliction was not paying a sufficient profit 
above cost, it would be merely plain busi- 
ness wisdom to abandon that policy. 


His plea for a return to perpetual copy- 
right was that terminable copyright did not 
take pennies enough out of the pockets of 
an author's heirs to make the thing worth 
while. If the State were going to take 
China he would say; “ That is an immense 
matter and the financial grandeur of the 
seizure justifies it. Let the morals go, China 
will be better off than she was before, the 
general world will be advantaged, and 


there’s plenty of morals left.”” But the | 
taking of pennies was quite another thing: 
there was no dignity in it, and no money in 
it, either. 

How many Britons were there whose 
books, issued in the present century, had 
outlived the forty-two-year limit? At a 
liberal estimate, he would say sixty-five. 
Out of the works of each of them, ten 
volumes, perhaps, outlived the forty-two 
That made a total of 650 limit- 
surviving volumes in 100 years. If they 
allowed to each in its old age an annual 
sale of 1,000 copies, with an average royal- 
ty of eighteenpence on each volume, they 
would get an annual total of about £10 
royalty upon each volume, and a total per 
year to each of sixty-five families of 
orphans of £100. It was this trifling sum of 
£6,500 which, by grace of limited copy- 
right, the richest nation on earth annually 
took out of the pockets of the children ot 
the little handful of illustrious authors 
whom she had produced in a century. Was 
it matter for pride, was it matter for con- 
gratulation, that this ancient and moldy 
wrong should be suffered to continue? 


years. 





Great Britain issued 5,000 new books per 
year. None of these, except six and a half 
would reach the forty-two-year limit and 
need the committee's help. The bulk of 
them would be dead and gone within five 
years. The committee need not concern 
itself about their salvation; no legislation 
could achieve that. The question was how 
to save the six and a half. In a century 
650 volumes out of a total of 500,000 were 
produced which outlived the forty-two 
years. Perpetual copyright could save 
them from harm and do them honor. 

There was never a time in modern history 
when a five-year limit would not have 
amply protected 9 books out of every 100 
published. Consequently, there was never 
a time when a time-limit of any kind was 
worth considering or establishing. It 
would not matter to the publishers what 
was done about these six and a half books 
a year. They issued 5,000 new books a year. 
and it was from them that their profit 
came. The six and a half books were of no 
consequence. No one on the whole earth 
was interested in what was done concern- 
ing the six and a half volumes, except the 
widows and orphans of the men who wrote 
them. If Parliament should so amend the 
law as to say that every book should have 
copyright from the day of its issue without 
term or limit, so long as it was kept in 
print and on sale and for two or three 
years after it had been allowed to get out 
of print, that amendment would only at- 
fect the pockets of a total of sixty-five 
authors and their heirs in a century. 

“In America,” said Mr. Clemens, “*‘ when 
the number of slaves subject to the 
equaled the population of London to-day, 
a woman wrote a book which aroused hu- | 
manity, swept slavery out of existence, and 
purged the fair name of America from re- | 
proach. The author is now dead; the copy- | 
right dead; the children live and the | 
book lives; but the profits go to the pub- 
lishers.” 


lash 


is 


In answer to the Chairman, Mr. Clemens 
Suggested that at the end any limit 
Parliament might fix the author should be 
compelled to provide an edition of his bock 
at. one-eighth of the published price, and 
that if he allowed the bock to be out of | 
print for a year he should lose the copy- 
right. It would, perhaps, be better that 
some authority appointed for the purpose 
should tix the price of the cheap edition | 
rather than to fix it arbitrarily at one- 
eighth. 


ot 


Lord Knutsford askea if Mr. Clemens 
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Putnam’s New Books. 
The United States Naval Academy. 


Being the Yarn of the American Midshipman (Naval Cadet), showing his 
Life in the Old Frigates and Ships-of-the-Line, and then at the Naval 
School at Annapolis; and how that Institution becamz a famous 
Naval College, meanwhile making him into the most accomplished 
and versatile young Seaman in the World; together with some Ref- 
erence to the Boys best suited for the Navy, and what they must do 
and know to get into the Naval Academy, and what they have to 
expect while there; and also many Pictures, all properly stopped to 
the Yarn as it is handsomely paid out. 

By Park Benjamin, of the Class of 1867. Fully illustrated, 8vo, $3.50. 


This, the first history of the Naval Academy, written by an expert on naval affairs, who 
is thoroughly competent to deal with his subject, must be of interest to every one who 
pays attention to our national system of education. Mr. Benjamin is a_ brilliant 
writer, and has treated his subject in a sympathetic manner. A valuable feature of the 
volume is a complete list of graduates from the Academy since its inception. The 
work contains views both inside and outside of the buildings, as well as portraits of famous 
graduates, etc, 


Slavery and Four Years of War. 


A Political History of Slavery in the United States, together with a Nar- 
rative of the Campaigns and Battles of the Civil War in which the 
author took part, 

By Joseph Warren Keifer, Brevet Major-General of Volunteers, ex- 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, U. S. A. and Maijor- 

aes * Volunteers, Spanish War. IIlustrated. 2vols 8vo. Per 

set, $6.00, 


_ General Keifer’s work is not only a history of slavery, and a philosophical consideration 
of its bearing upon the Civil War, but also an account of his personal experiences; thus it has 
interest for both the historian and the general reader. 


South Africa and the Transvaal War. 


By Louis Creswicke, author of “Roxane,” etc. 6 volumes, each con- 
taining 8 colored plates, 8 portraits, 16 other illustrations of battles, 
views, etc, together with many maps and plans. Large 8vo, each 
volume complete in itself and sold separately, per volume, $2.50. 





The present work is issued to meet the demand for fuller and more enduring knowledge 
of the campaign than can possibly be gleaned from fragmentary official despatches or hastily 
written letters of War Correspondents. The volumes are intended to forma permanent and 
| historic record of the development of a great Colony under the British flag, and of the most 
momentous struggle in which Britain has been engaged since the Crimea. 


The Regeneration of the United States. 


_A Forecast of Its Industrial Evolution. By William Morton Grinnell. 


12mo, $1.00. 


‘In his manner of leading up to these rosy pictures of a regenerated nation Mr. Grinnell 
mikes his strongest claim upon the sympathy of the reader, * * * The first ten of his 
fourteen chapters are devoted to a straightforward and generally accurate analysis of the 
development of the United States from the coming of the colonists to the present day. 
* #* * With the enemy disposed of, however, Mr. Grinnell proceeds along captivating 
lines. * * * Jt is an ingenious hypothesis. Mr. Grinnell is one of the most plausible of 
Utopians, for every step in his process of social development is humanly possible. He is 
careful to exclude merely sentimental and fanciful elements from his argument. Mechanical 
contrivances of miraculous potentialities are outside of his scope.’’—New York Tribune. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23rd Street, 
New York. 
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thought, considering the extraordinary dif- 
ference in books, that all should be put on 
the same footing. Mr. Clemens replied 
that Parliament might make separate pro- 
vision for books abounding in engravings 
or showing evidence of great research, | 
such as Herbert Spencer’s works. Lord 
Knutsford said that the pending bills pro- | 
posed to assimilate English law to laws in | 
Germany and France. He inquired if Mr, | 
Clemens had ever put forward the doctrine | 
of perpetual copyright in the United States. | 

‘I have never known any one to object to 
it,’ was the reply, ‘‘ when he came to con- 
sider how small an affair it is and that it 
is of no use to rob @ man unless you can 
rob him largely.” 


Asked whether he had considered in what 
way the property of a literary man could 
be taxed at death. he said that he was 
himself taxed bv the English Government 
some years ago. ‘ihey found out how to 
tax him. he was curious to know how it 
was he had escaped so long, and he wrote 
and received an explanation—a number of 
documents which showed that nothing had 
been overlooked. Everything was taxable 
except copyright in beoks. He looked to see 
what his literature was taxed under, and 
he found it was taxed as gas works. It 
was literally true, and it hurt him. 

Lord Thring repeated Lord Knutsford's 
question about efforts for perpetual copy- 
right in the United States, to which Mr. 
Clemens responded: 


“We should be delighted to get such a 
bill as this in the United States. I have not 
had anything to do with any copyright 
measure for years. We used to go down 
and persecute Congress in the interest of 
international copyright. We got that in 
1891, but I have had nothing to do with 
the matter since.”’ 

“The author is the person we have to 
consider mainly,” said Lord snutsford, as 
the hearing closed. 

“T am glad to hear you say that,"’ Mr. 
Clemens rejoined. ‘‘I was only suggesting 
that if a book lives so long as the author's 
life and thirty years afterward there is no 
question that it val pay to bring out a 
cheap edition. 

“It seems to me that you are blessing 
our bill altogether,” added Lord Knutsford. 


SAN DBURRS. 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, 
Author of “‘ WOLFVILLE.” 


The first edition of ‘‘ Sandburrs was exhausted on the day of publication. 
The second edition is ready to-day. 

“ Sandburrs”"’ is a collection of Mr. Lewis’ characteristic sketches. There are 
half a dozen “‘ Wolfville” stories, where we meet our old friends, ‘‘ Doc. Peets,” 
“Jack Enright" and others, and there is a serics of “Annals of the Bend,” In 
which we are introduced to the shades and shadows of some lower grades of New 
York life, There are also a number of character sketches—all marked by Mr. 
Lewis’ peculiar humor, and depicted with his well-known literary skill. 

There ts @ variety about these sketches that makes “‘Sandburrs”’ an unusually 
interesting volume. 

Illustrated, 44%x7% inches, cloth, 318 pages, $1.50. 
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WOLFVILLE. 


“ These stories are entirely American and surpassingly good. Otbers in plenty have 
written of the frontier, and some of them well ; but none as well as Mr. Lewis. He paints 
the real thing, and paints it with a virile force and freedom quite incomparabie.”’ —Pitts- 
burgh Leader. 

With 18 illustrations by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 
Western life. 

Size, 4%x7% inches, cloth, 337 pages, $1.50. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 
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the great delineator of 


STVVVSSSSSSSSSVSVSSVSSSSESESSEVUS 


Kennedy of Glenhaugh.* 


Mr. David Maclure in his “ Kennedy of 
Glenhaugh”" shows good literary style. 
All the personages in the romance are vig- 
orously drawn. Here are certain psycholo- 
gical conditions presented with uncommon 
skill. Adam Gillicuddy is the factor, stew- 
ard, and devoted friend of his master, the 
Laird of Glenhaugh. Kennedy of Glen- 
haugh Is the kindest of men. He lives hap- 
pily with his wife and child. One day he 
is called away, and goes to Sterling on 
business. He is to be absent for a short 
time. The Lady of Glenhaugh receives a 
letter, and the steward sees that his mis- 
tress is terribly agitated. She declares 


*KENNEDY OF GLENHAUGH. 
Maclure. Illustrated. New York: 
Mershon Company. 


By David 
The 


that she must leave her home at once, but 
will explain to her husband by means 
of a letter the reasons for her departure. 
She indicates to the steward where the 
letter is to be found. 


On his return the Laird searches for the 
letter, but cannot find it. The lady dis- 
appears. Her absence cannot be accounted 
for. The husband follows every possible 
clue. He goes to France. Just then the 
Revolution breaks out. The Laird returns 
without his wife, and is apparently bereft 
of reason. The Lady's long absence, her 
trials, the story of her sufferings, are all 
explained. She had belicved that her first 
husband was dead, when the news came 
to her that he was alive. The conclusion 
is a happy one. The dramatic situations 
are clearly defined, and particularly the 
eplsodes of the Reign of Terrer in Paris. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY AT HAR- 
VARD. 

We feel sure that after sober reflection 
Father Brosnahan will regret 
his and criticism of the 
Harvard curriculum the conven- 
tion of Roman Catholic educators of the 
United States at Chicago. At least the 
liberal-minded pfelates of the Church will 
not be slow to perceive that Father Bros- 


Timothy 
hasty harsh 


before 


nahan’s attack upon the course of study 


at Harvard University was both unjus- 


tified and impolitic. 

We would not in turn be guilty of the 
injustice of imputing unworthy motives 
to Father Brosnahan, but the 
terms he used in referring to the decision 
of the Harvard that the 
Jesuit College of Boston and Holy Cross 


severe 
authorities 
College of Worcester cannot be included 


in of 


whose certificates admit to the Harvard | 


the association accredited schools 


Law School, suggests that a feeling akin 
to 


prompted 


the odium theologicum may have 


this counter attack on Cam- 


bridge. 
If Brosnahan knows anything | 
at all about Harvard University he must 
that 
It 


broadmindedness, and keeps the “ open 


Father 


finds no lodgment 


liberality, 


know bigotry 


there. is the home of 
door” to all good things spiritual and 
secular. If Harvard to 
Holy Cross and the Jesuit College on a 


plane with other colleges that give the 


declines place 


Bachelor’s degree, we may be sure that 
considerations of religious faith had not 
the slightest part in shaping the decision; 
and it might be more profitable to fore- 
go criticism of the Harvard course until 


whether the teaching at Holy Cross and 
the Jesuit College is everything that can 
be desired. 

But whatever may have been the mo- 
of Father the 


matter of his criticism was unfortunate. 


tive Brosnahan’'s attack, 


the rigid courses” of the 


Catholic schools with the elective courses 


Contrasting 
at Harvard, astonishment 
that 
Hervard “ with absolutely no knowledge 


he expressed 


students could be graduated at 
of law, psychology, and ethics,” 
9 had 
taken any course of study in Christian- 
ity.” 
much the first described condition, even 
if it 


telligent 


1,600 graduates last year “ only 


No rational mind will deplore very 


exists. There are a great many in- 


and educated men who attach 


small value to formal teaching of psych- 
ology and ethics. The psychologists have 
not yet formulated a system. Each one 
the 


who has mastered the principles accord- 


of them has his own, and student 
ing to one system would be looked upon 
as profoundly ignorant by the inventors 
of all the others. 
that 


of 


And so of ethics, ex- 


cept no student with any moral 


basis character ever was graduated 


at Harvard or at any other university or | 


college without an 


in ethical knowledge, 


excellent grounding 
It comes of good 


andi edifying associations, and that is 


where nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine-one- | 


thousandths of all the men in the world 


of | 
| criticism 


P | fruitful ferment 
some inquiry had been had to determine | 


and of | 


| the country * * * 





get all they ever know about ethics. 
of the 
and Father 


Law 
is no proper part baccalaureate 
course, 
ence to a course in Christianity at Harv- 
ard apply 
mearly all if not quite all American col- 
leges. 

“We frit- 
tered away four years in Dr. Exvior’s col- 
the of the 


eighteenth century, and lectures upon the 


would with equal force to 


find that young men have 


lege with French drama 
private life of Athenians with stereopti- 
critic; 


also “there are no recitations, but con- | 


con views,” said this strenuous 
ferences, and it may be said that a con- 
ference is when a student, if he feels like 
it, goes to his professor and has a talk 
upon his studies.” 

Surely, in a university devoted to the 
humanities as well as to the utilities and 


| was the spirit in which 


snahan’s sfer- | 
Brosnahan’'s refer | towns, 





the spiritualities, time devoted to the | 


eighteenth century French drama is not 
exactly ‘“rittered away.” We have al- 
ways looked upon the French Club of 
Harvard University as a most praise- 
worthy adjunct to the teaching force. It 
enables those students who wish it to 
acquire not only a knowledge of French 
literature, but a working knowledge of 
the language, and in these days French 
is no longer a mere accomPfishment. It 
counts as a “tool of trade” or of the 
profession, and in science is, of course, 
The young gentlemen at 
the opportunity to 


indispensable. 
Harvard who have 
hear courses of lectures by French men 
of letters and to see or take part in plays 
are by no means ‘unprofitably occupied. 
And is it not worth while, too, to know 
something about the private lives of the 
Athenians? They were a most interest- 
ing people. If any one should deprecate 
as a waste of time the study of the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas Father 
Brosnahan would object that that was a 
We should agree with him. 


Aquinas, 


narrow view. 
Yet 
Cambridge should 


if a class of young gentlemen 


express a desire 


study the Summa Theologiae we have no 
, doubt that they would be promptly ac- 
At a great university any- | 


commodated. 
thing may properly be studied—even the 


French drama. 


There Is a difference of opinion about | 


the elective system, and about “ confer- 
for 


presume, 


ences” as a substitute recitations. 


Many educators, we would 


agree with Father Brosnahan that mod- | 


has been carried too far at 
But 


would approve his assertion that 


ern reform 


Harvard, no informed educator 


* there 
is no principle, no unity of purpose, in 


what are called the large, loose, vague, 
of President 
That of 


no 


and fallacies 


Exrort’s elective system.” 


plausible 
sort 
and carries 


is flippant 


weight. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE LECTURE. 


Now and again, in the letter of some 
“Old Reader,” there comes to us a gen- 
tle plaint ovee the passing of the lecture 
as those of us knewit whose boyhood days 
were cast in the period of continual and 
* before the war.”’ That 
indeed was the palmy youth of a practice 
of extreme utility in the vigorous Nation- 


much 
list 


talent gave 
A 
now 


and varying 
best they had to 


includes 


give. of their 


names many 


which, nevertheless, were justly honored, 


and some also that will not easily fade | 


from the pages of American history. 

Of the four who were for some score of 
years before the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion most often heard and most widely— 
Beecher, Curtis, Holmes, and Emerson— 
probably only the last can be counted as, 
let us say, relatively immortal, but the 
influence as well as the charm of the 
others was substantial, lasting, and un- 
questionably elevating, 

“ There Mr, 


wrote in 1868, “ who would hardly con- 


are some of us,” Lowell 


| sent to be young again if it were at the 


cost of our recollection of Mr, Emerson's 
Consulate 
walk 


during the 


We 


first lectures 


Van Buren, used to in from 
Winter night, and listen to that thrilling 
of 


meaning 


voice his, so charged with subtle 


and subtle music, as_ ship- 


wrecked men on a raft to the hail of a 
that food 


and rescue.”’ 


ship came with unhoped-for 
agant 


fear, 


to-day, a little incomprehensible, 
to the youth 
think of any one human voice speaking 


we who can hardly 
of the ‘“‘ things of the mind” as the hail 
of the rescuer from shipwreck. But that 
in 
little and big, from the lakes to 
south 
of the Ohio—young and old in that time 
did attend the that 
brought them the living word as it was 
It 


a 


the Atlantic—though never, alas! 


eagerly voices 
not in any other way offered to them. 
was a very needful and, on the whole, 
very great and vivifying work which the 
It 


lecturers of that period wrought. is 


not now needed, perhaps, 


knows who now could do it in the same 
but what fed 


upon may not be disregarded because the 


way, the young Nation 
strength it nourished no longer requires 
that kind of food. 

And in reality, what the 
passing of the lecture, the 
“Old Reader,” is but a phase of its evo- 
lution. There are lectures 


like 
regretted 


seems 


of 


many more 


at) 
to 


forgotten | 


of | 
ested inventory of all their affairs which 


through the crisp | 


This sounds a little extrayv- | 


) continue to play as great a part as it has 


a thousand | 


and Heaven | 
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| children, our 


| market. 


al life of that day, to which men of great | which 


of the | after their making to bring in time the 


} quiescence, 
| ods of doing business, to have a vaca- 


| terial 


| checked 


| subsequent 


| United States. 
| all American 


2!, 
‘to-day than fifty years ago, and possibly 
more even in proportion to the popula- 
tion. But they have, with the growing 
complexity of our life, become special- 
ized. We no longer go to the “ Lyceum ” 
once a week in Winter to hear general 
deliverances; but we—or at least our 
younger brothers and sis- 
ters—may on every evening of the week 
in many months of th® year hear some 
one talk on a definite subject as to which 
he is entitled to be 
science, 


heard. It may be 
or some corner of the field of 
letters, or war in distant seas, or a phase 
of social reform; it may be, and oftenest 
is, something as to which the marvels 
of the lantern slide are enlisted to en- 
chain our attention, and not infrequent- 
ly the audiphone repeats for us barbaric 
songs from far-off savage islands; while 
all the land, in “ 
tutes 


over teachers’ instl- 
and “ Summer schools” the vaca- 


tion days are filled with the instructive 


and—let us hope—pleasing voices of in- | 


numerable lecturers. Surely, though, the 
symptoms are different, the healthy fe- 
ver of youth still stirs in the veins of our 
people and the ferment is as continuous 
and fruitful as when the “Old Reader” 
was yet young. 


A QUICK RESUMPTION. 


The in this issue of | 
Tue SaTuRDAY Review, of a list of new 


announcement, 


books from the press of D. Appleton & 


Co. will be welcomed all 


consequences 


by 
the 
“ failure’ 


readers, 


Certainly never were 


of a technical more speedily 
and, to all appearance, more completely 
overcome, 


that the 


But it is to be borne in mind | 
the 
was not, in any proper sense, a failure in 


embarrassment of house | 


publishing. That is to say, it did not at | 


| ail denote a failure to produce what the 
| market 


required, the sense of which is 


| the most necessary part of the equipment 
of a publisher. 


On the contrary, the an- 
had 
proportion 


cient house never brought 
of 
months before 


pension was announced. 


out a 


larger striking successes 


than in the few 


its sus- 
What happened 
was the result, it may almost be said, of 


too great a success in publishing. Such a 


| success was adapted to breed overconfi- 


dence in the absorbing capacity of the 
It did lead 


were not justified 


to engagements | 


soon enough 


that 
of 


longed, 


had 
them, 


outlay 
faith 


been 
The miscalculation be- 
to the department of 
finance rather than to that of publishing. 
It thing for a 
long established house that it should be | 


made upon the 


however, 


is by no means a bad 
compelled, by a short season of enforced 
te “ itself,’’ to 


revise its traditional and inherited meth- 


return upon 


tion, in short, for the purposes of a ma- 
and mental The | 
tendencies which might have led to much | 


but 


‘taking stock.” 





more serious consequences for a 


| timely warning in the shape of a tem- 


porary embarrassment are cheaply | 


at the cost of such an embar- 


| the 


rassment. In the case of Messrs. Apple- 
ton it is most satisfactory to learn that 
the result of the minute and disinter- 
has been completed has not only left no 
doubt of the substantial soundness of the 
house@as a business enterprise, but that 
the of the of 
their affairs bas been increased by the 
examination. There 


doubt that the 


promise first statement 


seems 


no reason to firm will 


| played heretofore, perhaps even a great- 


the intellectual life of the 


And that is good news to 


er part, in 


readers and to all Ameri- 
can writers, 

It is an old saying that misfortune is | 
the test of friendship. In no other busi- | 
ness is “ good will” a larger part of the 
assets of a firm than in publishing. In 
Messrs. 
Appleton of | 
the reality and importance of this branch 
of their it announced 
that they were in trouble such as they | 


searcely any other is it so large. 


have received assurances 


assets since was 
could searcely have derived from many | 
years of peace and unbroken prosperity 
the full 
of a 


in same measure. Such an as- 


is value not merely senti- 


it 


surance 


though in that aspect must 


it 


mental, 
be very gratifying, 
ble the 


All readers who seek in their reading to 


but is valua- 


in strictest commercial sense. 


combine instruction and mental and 


moral stimulation with their amuse- | 


= - | 
ment will rejoice that the firm which | 
’ 


| touch 


| more 


| his 


| college 


| their 


‘ 
| not great evidence 


has been so conspicuous among the pur- 
veyors of literature marked with those 
qualities is to continue to provide it with 
equal, perhaps with superior, facilities 
for its provision to those they have had 
heretofore. 


COLLEGE MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


The advent of daily newspapers in the 


colleges and universities some years ago 
was believed by some to herald the down- 
fall of the college magazine. ‘This pre- 
diction of evil has fortunately not been 
fulfilled. We fortunately, 


the college magazine has a distinct and 


Say because 
valuable purpose in the life of an institu- 
The col- 


strictly 


tion for the higher education. 
itself 
in the field of news journalism. 


lege newspaper has kept 
This has 
been the outcome of necessity, perhaps, 
The students 


the 


as much as of inclination. 
have neither the time 
the 
manufacturers 


to 
of 
sensa- 
the 

of 


Con- 


nor means 


embark on adventurous ecareer 
the 


tional newspapers do, nor have they 


of news, as 


money necessary for the employment 


famous writers on special topics. 


properly 
and profitably confined themselves to the 


Sequently their papers have 


and in the 
of 


have 


publication of college news, 
procurement such 
found 


plentiful employment for their activities. 


and preparation 


news the young journalists 


Nevertheless, the influence of the news- 


paper is felt by the university magazine. 


It has been brought into 


the 


more closely 


with actualities of life and 
more near to the real purposes of litera- 
ture as they dominate in our time. One 
of the 
Wordsw 


autiful, and the Good,” 


finds less and less old-fashioned 
sophomoric essay 
“The True, the Be 


One finds fewer 


on orth, or 


reproductions of the ma- 


terial classrooms and 


to 


procure! in the 


courageous attempts enter the 


domain of originality in writing. 
This manifests itself in 


in the 


two classes of 
literature 
the 


college In 


magazines, 


first place, the undergraduate essay- 
ist is now oftener found with his pen in 
hand 


opinions 


for the purpose of expressing 


of 
The 


his on the larger questions 


contemporaneous human interest 


Greek ; e man concern him less 
the Boer, and the 
of and 


claim his atten- 


than the Indian, 
The writi 


often 


East 
Filipino, 

do 
those 
the 


Virgil 
Homer not so 


tion as of the latter day romanti- 
Thus, 
ideas of older 
to put forward 


loing this he fulfills the mis- 


cists and 
of 


essayists, 


younger poets. in- 


} 


stead rehashing the 


he endeayors 


his own. In 


| sion of the university magazine, which is, 


after all only an instrument among many 
for for 
later 

In 


percentage of 


his training and 


work of 
the second place, 


preparation the 


real life. 


one finds a larger 
imaginative writing in the 
did 


student 


he for- 


the 


magazine than 
In the 
contented himself 
verses. Now he 
deed, the college 


in attempts of the 


now 


merly. earlier days 
with weak and puerile 
writes 


more fiction. In- 


magaziues are prolific 
young men to emulate 
Barrie. 
the cole 
order, 


But 


examples of Steve 


the 


nson and 


To be sure, stories found in 


lege magazines of a 
That would be too much 
the fact that 


is encouraging. 


are not high 


to expect. 
there are so many stories 
It shows that the boys 
less and less 


of 


more to 


are 
the 


more 


leaning heavily upon 


shoulders their elders and trying 


of 
is 


and the fruit 
yet 


that they have pene- 


produce 


own minds. But as there 


| trated beneath the surface of fiction and 


got at the methods of the writers who 


have made their marks upon the time, 


this 


by 


little 
be 


Perhaps a judicious help in 


matter might extended to them 
their professors, 


BOOKS THAT ARE “ BOOMED.” 


The recent system of ‘“* booming" books 
has made many changes in the publish- 
but it be 


the 


ing txade, seems to all but 


confined to sale of novels. A pub- 


lisher makes up his mind that a*certain 


novel he is about to publish can be wide- 
; all his commer- 
An 


edition is printed and the book gen- 


ly circulated and devote 


cial skill to “ booming” it. extra 


large 
erally seems to be in great demand from 
the 


less 


very day of its publication. Doubt- 


this seeming is sometimes deceptive, 
there has en something 


trade so far 


but certainly 


of a revolution in the book 


as the circulatiecn of novels rather better 


than the average is concerned 


The wonder is that so many worthy 





flat in 
at 
Take the case of two recent works 
“ The 


with 


books are permitted to fall 


market without an attempt * boom- 


ing.” 
of fiction by Henry James. 
Age”’ 


flourish of 


brought out a 


Much was expected 


ward was 


trumpets. 


the | 


Awk- | 


of it, commercially; more, we fancy, than 


the other that 
finer work of literary 


treated 


was realized. On hand, 
incomparably 
“The 
with comparativ: 


No 


Turn of the Screw,” was 


the pub- 
these 


contempt by 


lishers. work of fiction in re- 


cent received finer ‘ notices,” the 


years 
worth, 
let it 


reviewers “ appreciated’ it at its 
but 
languish, 

It 


with 


the publishers deliberately 


to connected 


publishing 


seems, also, folks not 


the trade, who conse- 


that 


that 


know how business 


be 


quently just 
enough 


of 


course, 


conducted, not 


to the 


ought to 


attention is given * booming ” 


that 
two of the 


books are not fiction. Of 
best selling works of last sea- 
scn the letters and the 


were Stevenson 


Biowning letters, but they were books of 
a class apart, books of such rare literary 
value that bound 
to 
is 

An 


attributed the large sales in this country 


and interest they were 


“sell themselves,” as the expression 


ironical 


Richard Carvel” and 
the 


of such works as “ 
“Janice Meredith” 


with the 


to seriousness 


which American women take 


sire to ac- 


be 


their eager de 
The 


wheat 


themselves and 


quire “information.” more 
than a 
In 


With public inter 


re may 


grain of true in this chaff. 


the present rage for historical study, 


oks re- 


that 


‘st so keen for b 


to certain it 
itself 


of the publishers’ ‘* booming.” 


lating epochs, seems 


be worth 
Prof, 


Epoch,” 


serious might 
little 
Charles H. 
brought out by the Harpers last Spring, 
is a 
more -informing than 
off 
wonderfully graphic, 
“Danton; A Study,” 
Scribners the 


been surpassed in interest 


history 


Peck’s ‘“ Jacksonian 


work as readable as and 


historical 
Hilaire 


any ro- 


mance lately the presses. 
3elloc’s 
and dramatic 
ltshed the 
time, 


by the writing of any narrator of imagi- 


by about same 


has not 


nary tales, 


English critic has recently | 


art, | 


| if 


| tion of 


that 


| that country 
} nor 


| French books also fall under the les 
a} 


certainly | 
} that 


impartial, |. . 
| tries. 
pub- | periodicals and 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN OUTPUTS | 


OF BOOKS. 


Dp. kK. € Richardson, Librarian of 
Princeton University, read a very interest- 
the 


the 


ing and important paper on subject 


importance of annual 
book 
library meeting held in 
Mareh 31 


statements 


of the relative 


American and foreign output, at a 
Washington, 
Dr. Richard- 
were based 
by 


Independ- 


joint 


D. C., on last. 
son's 


fis 


Parker, 


opening on 


ires taken from a paper 


The 
Parker's 


which appeared 
Fall, Mr. being 
founded by 
Roland Smith, which came out in a Loydon 


in 


ent last article 


in turn upon another paper 
journal about six months earlier. 

As would appear from a study 
the 


evidenced 


last-mentioned articles, world’s 
of books 


therein 


two 
by 
quoted—shows that 
Italy rank the 
first, second, and third 


arnual 
the 


Germany, 


output as 
figures 
France, and in 
order above stated, 
in productiveness, England, or Great 
Britain, taking the fourth place, while the 
United States ranks fifth, until, finally, we 
to the 
least extensive Egypt, 
little of 164 
only, as opposed to Germany's 23,988 vol- 
Dr. Richardson that 
year about the statements go 


rounds of the press, as, for instance: 


country whose 
of all, 


consisted 


come publications 


are whose 


poor output books 


umes. says every 


same the 


Great Britain produces less than a third 
of the new books produced by Germany, 
not very many more than half of the new 
books produced by France, and considera- 
bly less than the total production by Italy. 
As a matter of fact, there is no civilized 
country in Europe of any ‘size, not even 
excepting Russia, which does not match 
or overmatch the literary production of the 
United States. 

Dr. Richardson, both from a proper sense 
of National pride and because such state- 
ments are absurd on their face, after hav- 
ing made careful study of the actual 
with the matter, takes 
up the cudgels for England and America, 
particularly, perhaps, because the present 
time has been unusually prolific of such 
distorted statements,*many of which, orig- 
inating in the London papers, afterward 
went the rounds of the both in 
America and on the Continent, one French 
paper even going so far as to say that the 
output of books in British India was great- 
er than in either Great Britain or the 
United States, the publications of the latter 
country being very nearly equaled by those 
of Turkey! 

Dr. Richardson thinks it would be exceed- 
ingly hard for one who was not acquainted 
with the true condition of the world's an- 
nual output of literature to gather from the 
figures quoted in such articles just what is 
really the actual condition of affairs—that 
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other nation, 
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race so underestl- 
ym show- 


be 


mated, but we find Richards 


ing why such should cor- 


rected, when find him writing: 

It may seem, perhaps, a matter 
great importance whether America pro- 
duces more or less books than other coun- 
tries, and it contributes, no doubt, to hu- 
mility on the part of the Anglo-Saxons to 
be annually told of their illiteracy, but 
every one has a right to his own, and the 
fact is that for many years we have been 
robbing our Italian, French, and German 
friends of this valuable discipline in hu- 
mility And then it does matter scientifi- 
eally, when feclus's “ Europe,’ which 
gives substantially these figures, remarks 
that Russia actually publishes more works 
than either Great Britain or Austria-Hun- 
gary; it means that culture-historians are 
going to measyre the civilization of the 
various countries by these standards It 
does, therefore, matter, if history matters, 
National honor and prestige are any- 
thing, if patriotism is honorable, and ex- 
tends beyond wars and commerce to mat- 
ters which concern the mind 
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periodicals and pamphlets, 
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as 
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to exclude not only bound volumes of 
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school publications, town reports, 
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legislative reports of societies, ex- 


|} tracts from periodicals, and other matters 


lists." If such 
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Dr. Richardson mentions three distinct 
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less than 30,000 volumes of periodicals are 
published yearly in the United States, to 
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as much 


on the basis of 
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produces 


so 
second method America 
nearly four 
Germany, five times as France, 
and eight times as many Italy. The 
third method of listing would produce even 


more gratifying results to our National 


as much 


as 


pride, the Anglo-Saxons publishing annu- | 


ally about 100,000 volumes, excluding all 


| books of under twenty-five pages, an out- 


put probably much larger than that of all 

the Continental nations put together. 
Figures, it is said, but that 

they may be distorted is proved by a can- 


cannot lie, 


did investigation of Dr. Richardson's very | 


able paper, and we gladly welcome the 
conclusions drawn from the actual appli- 
eation of such figures, that we produce 
more books than any other known nation, 
except, perhaps, Great Britain, and if peri- 
odicals are to be included, probably even 
more than does the latter country. Dr. 
Richardson's concluding paragraph will 
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also be found very interesting and worthy 


of indorsement: 


All this is a matter of quantity, to 
sure, and that is all that we really have 
with here, since it was a question 
of quantity which was raised. But in case 
you are inclined to say, as some have done, 
“How about quality?” I add that the 
average American product is not so far be- 
as it is often 
If it is true that Ger- 
still excels us in that highest class 
of original research work, which in the 
last analysis is absolutely n sary to 
progress in civilization, I[-believe it to be 
true, that we excel in that mas 
food literature which tend to produce a 
large number of reasonably intelligent in- 
dividual 
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New 


German Women and Books. 
T. P. Huston, writing from Mulh 
Germany, and asking indulgence because 
has not spoken English for nearly fif 
teen years, joins, as a foreign reader of 
THE NEw York Times Saturpay REVIEW, 
in the discussion of ‘** Women and Books.” 

{ have 
ot 


im, 


classes Germany he 
writes, ‘“‘and being 
naturally take note 


my acquaintances 


for many 
fond of 
of the 
in this 


years," 
books my 
propensities 
field. It 
speaking, 
no woman here has an inborn love of high- 
er literature or a knowledge of the German 
classics beyondNwhat she imbibed at the 
for 
to 


of 


Girls, nor does she seem ever 


| take them to hand again after leaving that 


institute. But 
up to date in 


other hand she is 


to light, ephemeral, 


on the 
respect 


sentimental, watery poetry and novels, and 


she almost 
beginning 
a criterion 


invariably reads the 
to peruse the last 
of the satisfaction 


latter 
chapter 
and pay- 
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| ing qualities to be derived from the whole 
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book Some ladies here 
desperate attempt 
to rise above the 
touch upon social and 
gut their logic is often 
digest than some of the 
served at such symposia. 
“| have always had an eye to the book 
collections of, the female inmates of the 


and 
and 


make now 
at parties 
small talk and 
political topics. 
more difficult to 
German courses 


dinners 


| houses where I associate, but, alas, I musv 


third | 


confess that with rare exteptions 
never found among them a _ book 
man wouid much care to read." 


1 have 
that a 


Reminiscences of Steevens. 


CHALMERS ROBERTS that 
Steevens's book Cape 
Ladysmith” recalls his personal relations 
with Steevens when both were war corre- 
spondents, Steevens a veteran and Roberts 
a beginner. Steevens had great admiration 
for the United States and was uniformly 
kind to Americans. Mr. Roberts visited 
Steevens’s home, Merton Abbey, 
through him made many desirable acquaint- 
ances. 

“Tt was through 
Roberts writes to 


writes 
* Fron 


George 
Town to 


his good words,”"’ Mr. 
THe New York Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW, ‘“‘that I went to the 
Spanish-American wa: as The Daily Mail 
correspondent. And again last Summer, 
when I had returned to London from 


| Egypt, where I was sent by the Harpers 


to go over his own recent famous field, he 
was much interested in my resulting work 
And even though grown into a personage 
whose time was almost completely occupled 
with ovations, he was not too busy to con- 
tinue his kindness to all manner of ‘ Little 
Brothers’ of the craft. Particularly was 
this directed to young Americans One 
party of sixteen which spent Sunday 
Merton in June contained ten Americans, 
ranging all the way from a 
Canadian poet to some young men 
sang coon songs in drawing rooms. 
“ With his sympathetic wife, he made this 
famous old house a centre of 
interesting life. Only those who have been 
its guests can realize the vacancy his death 


who 


| has made, can know the bright hopes which 


have perished. 
ence a new art. 
closer touch with literature, 


He made war correspond- 
He raised journalism into 
His kindness, 


| without effusion, was wholly of a depend- 


able sort and meant something. Success 
did not spoil him. He was of the stuff 
from which the world’s great are molded. 
Only these who knew him can understand 
how well the gods must have loved him." 
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‘THE VOICE 


be | 


OF THE PEOPLE 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW. 
A NOVEL CF GREAT SCCIAL AND 
POLITICAL FORCES IN MODERN 
VIRG NI\. 


Every publisher and bookseller 
knows that a new book makes its 
way and finds its friends, as any 
other member of society does, by 
what people say andj write to one 
another about it The progress of a 
book is really a social achievement. 
A number of persons in good literary 
society have written enthusiastically 
about ‘‘ The Voice of the People.” 
These are a tew of the opinions ex- 
pressed : 


“T write to express my admiration 
of Miss Glasgow’s story, which, to 
my mind, is one of the remarkable 
of the year and is 
bound to take a high rank” 


“Tt ts, far and away, the best pict- 
ure of Virginia life that has yet been 
written. The picture is absolutely 
true to the old civilization that still 


| remains in parts in the South—the 


persistent lingering of thz old before- 


| the-war ideals and ideas among a 
| modern environment that is destruc- 
| live and aggressive to it. 
| astonishingly strong book, it seems 


It is an 


to mz. Miss Glasgow has those 
qualities almost unknown in Amer- 


lican literature, color, warmth, pas- 


sion, and the power to picture the 
real instincts under the fictitious 
‘social’ life. Her style is ‘simple, 
sensuous, passionate.” One scene, 
from page 227 to page 234, is perhaps 
the finest love confession I know of.” 


“ Besides its literary value this re- 
markable book has a special charm 
for us who know Williamsburg so 
well,” 


“It is a very strong, direct, and 
unaffected piece of work. I don’t 
know of any one who is writing 
more seriously.” 


The critics write with similar en- 


thusiasm: 


The Louisville Evening Post: 
“Here ishumor.. . hereare care 

in the 

portrayal of characters... here is 


|an exuberance of life, a mighty re- 


joicing in strength and in struggle 
such as only George Eliot in modern 
days has shown... Altogether 
here are met the elements of a great 
work.” 


The Brookiyn Eagle says: 
“Tt is a novel of such unusual 


| quality and is so full of vivid and 


sustained interest, that it must be re- 
garded as one of the foremost works 
of fiction issued this season... . It 
ison a high level; she never descends 


| to claptrap; there is not a page on 


which it flags. Itis the most vivid 


| and lifelike portrayal of certain so- 
| ctal conditions characteristic of a 
| wide section of our common country 


that has yet appeared between the 
covers of a book.” 


| The Indianapolis News: 


“ Besides being a perfect picture of 
Southern life, in various grades of 


| society, it is a stirring story, a tale of 


| heroic endeavor and achievement. It 
and | 


contains elements which are certain 
to make it a popular book.” 


The Richmond (Va.) Times: 

“ Virginians must necessarily find 
the book fascinating. It describes 
the people of this generation. Neither 


| the good nor the bad features of Vir- 


ginians are spared, and should the 
novel prove offensive at times, it 
will sting because it smacks of the 


truth.” 
Cloth, $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
New York. 


“Twelve Great Actors” and ‘“ Twelve 
Great Actresses,"" by Edward Robbins, 
which G. P. Putnam's Sons are shortly to 
publish, will be the first two volumes in a 
new series to be entitled the Top Rung 
Series. The volumes of the series will in- 
clude illustrated sketches of the careers of 
prominent men and women who have 
achieved more tian ordinary fame in the 
various walks of life. 





First Folio Variations. 


Cnartes A. Herpicu, New York, com- 
menting on variations in typographical er- 
rors and in paging in the First Folio of 
Shakespeare, writes of the Daly copy: 

“The most extraordinary thing about the 
Daly copy, and one which is certain to give 
it a unique interest and value, is the 
strange mispaging of ‘As You Like It.’ In 
all copies of the First Folio heretofore 
noted the pagings and mispagings have 
been tolerably uniform, certain variations 
being confined to a few copies only. while 
others occur in every known copy. wndes 
and other authorities note only one mispag- 
ination in ‘As You Like It,” where Page 
189 is misprinted 187, but the Daly copy has 
in addition these numerous variations: Page 


195 is misprinted 197, and has the sig- 
mature R’*; Page 196 is misprinted 108, and 


has the signature R, while Pages 197, 198, | 


199, 201, and 202 are misprinted, respective- 
ly, 195, 196, 201, 199, and 200! America has 
for many years been the home of two 
copies of the First Folio, one in the Boston 
Public Library, the other in the Lenox LI- 
brary of this city, which are unique in that 
both contain two canceled leaves in this 
game play, affording evidence beyond ques- 
tion that some effort was made toward cor- 
recting errors of the press, for the speech 
*A ripe age,’ &c., is given to Orlando and 
the next line to the Clown in both copies. 
Page 214 of ‘Taming of the Shrew’ is 
aged correctly, while in most other copies 
t is misprinted 212; and on Page 229 of this 
game play nearly all copies bear the sig- 
nature of Vv, the Daly copy being one of 
the few that bears the signature V. A. 
Few copies, including the Daly, also have 
the misprint in Richard II. of Page 39 for 
87. Page 310 is misprinted 3 0, as_ though 
the ink had failed to take in the figure 1. 
This has been noticed in no other copy. 
Lowndes's collation needs further correct- 
ing in that he omits to mention that on 
Page 220 of ‘Henry VII, the signature 
X* is omitted in all copies, a fact first 
pointed out by the late Mr. Lenox. 
“ Judged by the 3 ‘Henry VI.’ test, the 
Daly copy is one of those issued at the 
third printing, it being certain that there 
were that many impressions of the First 
Folio. This test, first announced in Notes 
and Queries in 1856, is so little known and 
et so important, that it is worth reprint- 
ng here. The first issue has these mis- 
agings: 163 for 153, 154 for 164, 167 for 
65, and 168 for 166, and on Page 172, sec- 
ond column, Lines 25 and 27, ‘and’ is mis- 
printed ‘add’ and ‘kis’ is misprinted 
tis.’ The second issue has these mispag- 
ings: 167 for 165 and 168 for 166, together 
with the same two verbal variations. The 
third issue has all pagings and mispagings 
uniform, but the verbal variations are 
finally corrected. That the Daly should be 
one of those last printed and still contain 
such numerous mispagings in ‘As You 
Like It,’ wholly unknown in other copies, 
but adds to the mystery with which every- 
thing connected with the poet and his work 
is enshrouded, and it is a matter for regret 
that the exigencies of the sale and its 
precedent exhibition precluded a compara- 
tive examination of the text of this partic- 
ular play, the textual purity of which has 
been much discussed by critics, whose 
opinions have been widely divergent.” 
Comments are many in England on the 
Daly sale. One leading London paper 
prints this: ‘‘ English book collectors are in 
a bad humor owing to the failure of their 
efforts to get the library transported to 
England.’ It is questionable whether the 
prices the Daly collection brought in New 
York would have been advanced in London. 
Matters in England are not exactly satis- 
factory just now. The disposition to spend 
money has been held under control. The 
chances are that the general English public 
will have a great deal of money to pay to 
meet the expenses of the war. As far 
can be learned, very few of the treasures 
of the Daly collection were taken for Eng- 
lish account. 


as 


“ Meaningless Illustrations.” 

Tuomas D. SuaGpen, Flushing, refer- 
ring to THe SatTurDAY REVIEW editorial 
article upon ‘“‘ Meaningless Illustrations,”’ 
says he was pleased to the letter on 
this subject by E. W. Kemble, “a name well 
known to me, for I have 
of his plates. I fully agree with him when 
he calls your attention to the fact that the 
publishers blame for the so-called 
meaningless illustrations. They won't 
the price Of course, there are exceptions, 
The most of our publishers do the right 
thing and get good work, but it is a well- 
known fact that there are places in New 
York City where cheap plates are sold 
a profitable gain, that those who 
getting up a cheap publication of any kind 
can procure any quantity of plates at a 
emaller cost than they could have them 
engrave themselves for If the ilustra- 
tions are too they cut them down, 
But really I am telling secrets that the 
public don’t know anything about, and I 
may be taken to task about it But as I 
have been there myself, I know something 
about it. 
ness give from 10 to 15 cents a square inch 
to the poor wood engravers to do the work, 
which if it were done as it should be 
be worth from 50 cents to $1 per 
inch. 
fers. These are kept as stock blocks, from 
which are taken electrotypes, from time to 
time, as they are wanted by customers. It 
happens that the same illustrations may be 
seen in various other books of an entirely 
different story. This is what I should call 
books illustrated by machinery. Of course, 
such plates come 


see 


are to 


at 


so 


large, 


square 


children, where he can make 
with the plate, as this is a 
or a Winter landscape, &c. Then there are 
plenty of plates suited to Bible stories 
which can be made use of to the publisher's 
advantage, &c., but when a respectable pub- 
lisher resorts to such work as putting 
illustrations in his books that don’t agree 
with the text, he ts simply committing an 
outrage on the public, or employs 
talent. He Is going to do himself an 
jury. The fact is just this: if the 
lisher could get out of putting any 
trations in his books he would do it, 
cause of the extra expense, but, as competi- 
tion is life, he is obliged to follow those 
who are leadir in that way The public 
of to-day is looking for books that are filus- 
trated more than it used to.” 


the text agree 


cat or a dog— 


in- 
pub- 


Defects in the Average Novel. 


JAMES M es: Bop 
criticises the al novel on the 
@eound that the characters not 
adequate the in which they 
ure. “There seems to be a dearth 
characters fiction of the present 
which stamp themselves on the mind and 
the memory of which will revive on the 
happening of a kindred event in real life 


GILLRAIN, Providence, 
average histori 
do seem 
fig- 
of 


day 


to event 


handled hundreds | 


pay | 


are | 


These people who are in this busi- | 


would | 


The work is mostly done from trans- | 


in good where a publisher | 
is simply making a cheap picture book for | 


inferior | 


illus- | 
he- | 


M. Grandet and the characters of Jess and 
Leeby in ‘A Window in Thrums’ are cases 
in point,, being types of character contin- 
ually to be met with in real life. Of course, 
it may be said that they are the recorded 
observations of persons who crossed the 
path of the novelist. However that may 
be, they are powerful pictures and linger 
long in the memory of the reader. 

“The great masters of fiction deal largely 
in the pathetic and tragic, and their work 
has a saddening and sobering influence on 
readers, a sort of purifying and tonic ef- 
fect, as it were. After reading * Paul and 
Virginia,’ or ‘ Bugenie Grandet,’ or ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ one is apt to rise above self and to 
refiect that perhaps hundreds in the world 
around us are battling against fate or cruel 
circumstance and displaying fortitude and 
virtue worthy of all praise, but unhappily 
unknown to their more fortunate fellow- 
beings. In this way the altruistic emotions 
are stirred up and eventually lead to prac- 
tical action to relieve distress, to exercise 
generosity, and to make allowance for the 
shortcomings of others. The note which 
does not seem to be struck in present-day 
fiction is the tragically pathetic, and that 
fact may account for the success of so 
many novels being only ephemeral. They 
do not contain the stuff of which great nov- 
els are made, and so they do not endure.” 


An Opinion of “ Tiglath.” 

Mrs, THOMAS YARRELL, Belton, Texas, has 
her opinion of ‘“‘Tiglath"’ and the literary 
cosmetics used by the women he knows. 
“ Whether a woman gets reak enjoyment 
from a ‘real book’ is equivalent to doubt- 
ing her capacity. We get very impatient 
with this tiresome hari ngue on the Iintel- 
lectual defects and inferiority of women and 
have come to the conclusion that they 
originate from pessimistic ideas from brains 
too saturated with conceit to get beyond 
the first person singular.” 


Treasures Outside of Business. 


“L. F. G.,” Ithaca, N. Y., has no patience 
with the correspondent who regrets having 
read every poet from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son, because the reading was of no use to 
him in his business. It is doubtful if he 
ever found this reading a delight and 
charm. He probably read to keep up with 
his college mates and had no genuine ap- 
preciation of that which enncbles the prose 
of life. 

“TI do not wish t» be understood as un- 
dervaluing the knuwledge that is, and 
should be, a part of every business man’s 
capital, which he must have if he would 
be successful; but I do protest against all 
ideals being considered empty because not 
found in Wall Street or are unknown, 
more’s the pity, to business men and men 
of affairs. Matthew Arnold was quoted as 
having said, on his last visit here, ‘I per- 
ceive that with all your wealth you have 
no leisure class. At dinner parties, even, 
financial enterprises and the stock market 
your richest men discuss as topics of ab- 
sorbing interest. It is not so with us; even 
our men of business who have their fortunes 
yet to make when at home discard with 
their business suits subjects that belong to 
the counting house.’ A courteous way of 
saying that our nouveaux riche could not 
forget the shop, were not cultivated enough 
to talk, about anything else. Their ideas 
were bounded by their own little, monetary 
mundane sphere, outside of which all was 
a world of mist to them, in which they felt 
‘exceedingly stupid’ if they strayed out of 
it. There is a large world outside of even 
Greater New York, and rare mental treas- 
ures not contained in Bryce’s ‘ American 
Commonwealth.’ " 


Farmhouse Kitchen Talk. 


MILLIE W. CARPENTER, Stephentown, N. 
| Y., is reminded of her childhood home by 
recent articles on “An American Salon.” 
| The home was & log cabin, where neighbors 
| met at night to talk, in front of the blazing 
} fireplace, of topies of current interest. 
| “The War of the Revolution was not so 
far away then that they could not talk of it 
| with zeal while discussing Cooper's book, 
‘The Spy.’ Some of them remembered and 
had spoken with Lafayette. The big blue 
Lafayette dinner plates were all the fash- 
ion then. The novels were historical, like 
‘The Recluse of Norway.’ Sometimes, but 
| that was later, my aunt spoke of Mrs. Sig- 
ourney'’s poems, the only time I ever heard 
| that estimable writer quoted. 
| “Some of these books, through the death 
| of older oneshave fallen to me. A volume 
| of essays by a Fren h country gentleman, 
' a little ragged copy of a novel by Mlle. 
| Collin, ‘ Elizabeth ou Les Exiles de Saberie.’ 
| Oh, what gentle sorrows and adventures! 
Was it on aliment such as this that the 
| ‘ Precieuses Ridicules ' were nourished? 
“It is a far cry from this old house to the 
| Hotel de Rambouillet, with Mme. la Mar- 
quise wrapped in bearskin holding her Court. 
But I have often thought there was the 
making of a salon in the talk in that farm- 
house kitchen. There was the always digni- 
fied good language, the play of quick, re- 
sponsive minds. Sometimes my uncle would 
sing—he had a good voice—and, being a 
Scotchman, tracing his ancestors away 
back, his songs, if not rousing ones about 
| our American victories in the wars, were 
|} apt to be about ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie’ or 
| Bonaparte.” 





} 


Count Tolstoi’s New Message. 

ERNEST H. CrosBy, New York, complains 
of The Independent of March 29, which, in 
|} an extended review of Count Tolstoi’s new 
| novel, “ Resurrection,” makes the charge 
|} that the Russian author “attempts to 
| throw dust into his reader’s eyes by loosely 
connecting his vicious story with a strain 
of moral reasoning apparently supported by 
the teachings of Christ,” and goes on to 
| speak of this alleged method of the novel- 
as a ‘‘trick.” Such an accusation de- 
serves no answer, Mr. Crosby says, but it is 
interesting to note that in its issue of Jan. 
3, 1856, the same Independent, in another 
book review, referred to Lloyd Garrison as 
an ‘infidel of a most degraded class.’ 

“Tt is, perhaps, more than a coincidence," 
continues Mr. Crosby, “that Tolstoi’s 
views on non-resistance and government by 

| force are identical with those of Garrison. 
| Is The Independent still employing the same 
| sagacious reviewer? In conclusion I may 

the words of your own journal as 
‘Resurrection’; ‘The reader who ap- 
| proaches it with an open and a 
| soul can searcely 


| ist 





} quote 


to 


avoid the conclusion that 
here are the words of a prophet of right- 


{ 
reverent | 


t 


eousneas to whom it has been given to 
know much of the mind of Christ.’ ” 

“H. H,” New York, who has been im- 
pressed by “ Resurrection,” writes of It: 

“ This strange book comes to us as an echo 
of a great cry--the sobbing breath of an 
aching heart and burdened spirit. We can- 
not call it a novel, or classify it as fiction. 
It is not written to amuse, and its object 
is; not to win a place in public favor for its 
author. It is not written for the young or 
thoughtless. It will probably be branded 
as coarse, brutal, even indecent, but it will 
compel attention and somewhat push awry 
the bandage which covers the allegorical 
eyes of our imagery of justice. 

“The translator, while doing the work 
into English, has not Anglicized it, and 
while throughout one never forgets that the 
people, places, and conditions are foreign, 
nevertheless this is a story with a moral, 
not preached but recognized, and its motto 
is ‘The Golden Rule.’ " 


Would Contribute Toward Trans- 
lation. 


Joun M. KENDALL, Worcester, Mass., 
wishes to read the works of the Abbé de 
Brant6éme, but can find no English trans- 
lation. ‘* There are several French editions 
extant,” he writes, “ but unfortunately I 
read that language with so much diffi- 
culty that the practice becomes a task 
and not a pleasure, Do you think any pub- 
lisher could be induced to bring out an 
edition of BrantOme’s works in English, 
and to whom would you advise me to 
apply? I don’t know whether so small a 
sum would be ridiculed, but I would cheer- 
fully subscribe $50 (I can afford no more) 
toward paying the expense of the under- 
taking. It seems as if the memoirs of a 
man who was in the intimate Court cir- 
cles of France and jcotland during the 
eventful sixteenth century ought to meet 
with a reasonably brisk demand. I shall 
be grateful for any advice or help in this 
matter."’ 


Endless Work on Maps. 


Tuomas Lerz of the Lenox Library, writes 

concerning the collection of National maps 
in the library, and says: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment maps of Great Britain and _ Ire- 
land on the scale of one inch to the 
mile alone exceed 1,000 sheets, but they 
were completed some years ago. The 
possible completion of the work in 1902 
refers to the larger maps of 25 inches and 
5 and 10 feet to the mile, of which England 
alone requires 272,000 sheets to represent it. 
Concerning the new topographic map of 
the United States, which has been in 
hand since 188, about 1,500 sheets have 
already been issued, and basing my es- 
timate on the area to be covered, com- 
pared with Great Britain and Ireland, I 
considered that it would take from 100 
to 200 years to complete it." 


Observations by a Boy. 


ORVILLE A, WILLIAMSON, West Township, 
N. Y., cannot understand the disparaging 
criticism of historical novels. ‘Are we 
to understand,” he asks, ‘that present- 
day writers are not equal to those of a 
century or half century past? Almost 
every one acknowledges that the world is 
advancing, and therefore it would seem 
that bookmaking is advancing, too. At 
least that is the opinion of a boy of twen- 
ty. jut it is in a measure consoling to 
tho who, like myself, can get but very 
| few of the new books, to’think that, after 
all, the old books are the best, for they 
are not copyrighted and obtainable in 
a five-cent edition if one doesn't feel like 
going any higher. I think Hugh Wynne 
one of the most wholesome boy characters 
I have met in literature, and I don't know 
why he hasn't as much right to immor- 
tality as some of those antediluvians.” 


se 


Fiction and History. 
c. J. G., New York, pays his respects to 
*Teonoclast"’ touching the relation of fic- 
tion history as follows: “If Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Description of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo,’ by which, I suppose, Mr, Carring- 
ton means his account of an imagined in- 
cident in one part of thé battlefield, were 
the best example that could be given of 
‘historical facts’ to be learned from 
tion, ‘Iconoclast’s’ denunciations of the 
woithlessness of such fiction would be fully 
deserved. Nor would the quotation ‘ almost 
verbatim’ (in French?) of this specimen of 
Hugo's inventive powers ‘by some of our 
public speakers’ be sufficient with most of 
those who are acquainted with public 
speaking as well with history to save 
it from being condemned to a place with 
those other marvelous specimens in 
*L/Homme Qui Rit.’” 


t 
to 


as 


Sparing with the Infinitive. 
M. lL. D., Kansas City, finds a sparing 
use of the infinitive a characteristic 
American writers, and asks: “ Why is it 
that we Americans always say ‘help do,’ 
whereas the English writers always say 
‘help to do’? Is it not more elegant to 





| 





| Edwin 


| to learn. 


repeat the word ‘to’ before another verb? 
And yet our best newspapers and writers 
almost invariably omit the word when one 
verb follows another. Having observed it 
so long and never having seen it noted by 
any one, I ventured to call your attention 
to it. It almost amounts to ‘a shibboleth,’ 
for when I find the word omitted I know 
it is an American work, and vice versa.” 


Mr. Markham Can Stand Without 


a Hoe. 


A. Von W. Lesuip, Waco, Texas, objects 
to the continual association of Edwin 
Markham's name with “The Man with 
the Hoe.’’ He writes: . 

“Mr. “Markham can do nothing, say 
nothing, write nothing, anywhere, but that 
the news of it all is involved in the ever- 
lasting legend, ‘the author of “ The Man 
with the Hoe.’’’ I really believe that most 
of us poor benighted readers have had 
ample opportunity to learn ere this that 
Markham is the author of ‘The 
Man with the Hoe,’ 
not, those poor people are just too stupid 


that 
poem. 


besides the fact 
one beautiful 


notice 
this 


title to our 
he has written 


| I question whether any man, as well known 


be content to con- 
tinue to be forced to lean on a hoe, or, 
rather, on a ‘Man with the Hoe.’ Can- 
didly, do you not think it is about time for 


as Mr. Markham, can 


fic- | 


of | 


| be a gentleman. 


| years. 
| people are 


and if some of us have | 


Further, Mr. Markham has some | 





you and others to stop forcing a staff, or 
rather, a hoe, into Mr. Markham’s hand 
and let him walk alone?” 


Atoning for Past Neglect. 


T. Y. BuLten, London, England, wishes to 
be set right in regard to Herman Melville. 
Peter Taft, in the issue of March 17, did 
him an injustice, he says, .n attributing to 
hien ignorance of that writer. He recalls 
that Mr. Taft loaned him “ Moby Dick,” 
which he devoured at a eitting. “ Since 
then,”” he: writes, ‘I have tried hard to 
atone for my unconscious neglect of one 
of the greatest masters of sea literature 
by recommending all and sundry whom I 
meet with to read “ Moby Dick.” I cannot 
honestly say that I think so highly of 
* 'Typee,”’ “*Omoo,” or “ Mardi,” but “ The 
Whale” is a masterpiece, and I am aston- 


ished at the oblivion into which it seems 
to have fallen.” 


Eugene Field’s Touching Dedication. 


CHARLES A. Post, Cleveland, Ohio, is im- 
pressed that few book dedications come 
from the heart. As an exception to the 
practice of insincere dedication, he com- 
mends as pathetically beautiful the lines 
of Eugene Field's inscription to his sister 
of “ A Little Book of Western Verse’: 

A dying mother gave to you 

Her child a many years ago; 

How in your gracious love he grew, 

You know, dear patient heart, you know. 


The mother’s child you fostered then 
Salutes you now and bids you take 
These little children of his pen, 
And love them for the author's sake. 


To you I dedicate this book, 

And as you read it line by line, 
Upon its faults as kindly look 

As you have always looked on mine. 


Tardy the offering is and weak, 

Yet were I happy if I knew 

These children had the power to speak 
My love and gratitude to you, 


A Much Overworked Word. 


A. W., New York, has this to say of the 
use of “‘got"’: “ We have got into the habit 
of getting suspicious of the purists. Here 
for example is an Erglish novelist of the 
present vogue who has got a right-minded 
Prejudice against such vulgarisms as 
‘parties,’ in the sense of ‘persons,’ but 
gets ‘the same’ (meaning ‘him,’ ‘ her,’ 
‘it,’ or ‘them’) about once in every thou- 
sand words, and gets ‘got’ into service as 
often as convenient. What has ‘ got’ got 
to do with a simple remark like ‘I have 
ot a headache’? Does it mean that the 
speaker has intentionally sought a head- 
ache and got it? Or why has one ‘got to’ 
do something unpleasant? 

Hud Mr. G. W. Moon or the shade of the 
late Richard Grant White got (or gotten) 
hold of or got (or gotten) foul of the book 
I have just got, and got (or gotten) the 
notion of reviewing it, the author in ques- 
tion would think she had ‘got it in the 
neck ’—to use a forcible phrase unknown to 
and hence unavailable by Addison, Steele, 
Lamb, De Quincey, and others who lived 
too soon. One gets the fancy that poor 
‘got’ must get tired of getting so over- 
worked, 


Looked for Ticshaias Frietchie, 


H. BREARLEY, New York, was 
with the Seventeenth Michigan which 
entered Frederick, Md., the day the Bar- 
bara Frietchie incident occurred. He never 
heard of the incident until he read the 
poem. The people received the troops with 
every demonstration of pleasure. Coffee 
was distributed at every halt. ‘“ Through 
open doors,” Mr. Brearley writes, ‘“ could 
be seen the loaded tables to which we were 
urged to go and help ourselves, while the 
windows along our line of march were 
thronged with girls arrayed in red, white 
and blue. The town seemed to be given 
over to a very delirium of joy at the sight 
of the Union troops. Amid all the thou- 
sands of waving flags, and the great ex- 
citement the day, it is barely possible 
that the one flag held by the now immortal 
Barbara Frietchie may have actually had 
its place. 

“I have visited Frederick several times 
since the war, and have inquired concern- 
ing the authenticity of the story, but have 
failed to find any who either knew 
anything about it, or even believed in it.”’ 


Are Only Christians Gentlemen? 


M. F. L., Philadelphia, referring to the ar- 
ticle on “ True Ladies and Gentlemen” in 
Tue SatTurRDAY Revrew of March 31, in 
which H. B. H. quotes an author as saying 
that “a true gentleman ts a synonym for 
a polite Christian,” writes: “I cannot see 
what Christianity has to @e with the sub- 
ject, or what connection there is between 
it and a perfect iJlustration of good breed- 
ing. I am sure in my time I have met many 
a true gentleman whose religion was an un- 
known quantity, and, on the other hand, I 
have met others who sat high in the syna- 
gogue who were brusque and boorish, rough 
hurters of feelings. 

“Tf your anonymous writer is correct, 
none but a professor of Christianity can 
If only a Christian can be 
a gentleman, no Jew can be a gentleman, 
and if no Jew can be a gentleman, then 
Paul may not have been a gentleman till 
he changed from apostate to apostle. In- 
deed, even Jesus of Nazareth himself, with 
all his gentleness of character, could not 
have been a ‘true gentleman,’ because he 
was a Jew.” 


Cannot Find Right Companions. 


“ Friendless "’ sympathizes with the young 
woman correspondent who has been unable 
to find companions wholly acceptable in this 
city. The same experience has fallen to 
“ Friendless,” who is an Englishwoman en- 
gaged in teaching. She has been here five 
At the church which she attends the 
willing enough to make use of 
her for church work, but do not recognize 
her outside. “I have an idea,” she writes, 
‘that this is because I am a self-support- 
ing woman, and yet it does not seem pos- 
sible that in democratic America this dis- 
tinction should be made, when even in arise 
tocratic England I was received by cult- 
ured men and women of high position on the 
comon ground of birth and education, with- 
out any reference being made to the fact 
that I was earning my own living. 

“I await with anxiety the answer to this 
question, which is of real moment to many 
like myself.” 
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NEW YORK, 
BOOKS AT AUCTION. 
Bradford Imprints and Kelmscott 
Books—$600 for the Chaucer. 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
this week Bangs & Co. held the most impor- 
tant sale they have had this season, a num- 
ber of Bradford imprints, first editions of 
Kipling, and a complete set of the Kelm- 
scott Press books being offered. 

Tre Kelmscott books sold well, the Chau- 
cer fetching $600, which is a record price, 
Edelheim’s best copy having brought $485, 
his other copy $435, and Daly’s copy $450. 
The latter, it is said, has since been resold 
for $600 at private sale. Other important 
prices are as follows: 


Andrews’s 
New York, 





Ist>, $15. Bought by 8. B. 
Luyster, Jr.—Andrews's edition of Hal- 
leck’s “ Fanny,” 1866, $30. Bought by 
S. B. Luyster, Jr.—Andrews's edition of 
Halleck’s “Lines to the _ Recorder,’ 
1866, S31. r 
Andrews’s “ Bradford Map," 1893, $47. 
jought by Charles Scribner's Sons, (the 
record price.)—*‘ A Stray Leaf from the 
Correspondence of Irving 
IsM4, $40. Bought by S. B. Luyster, Jr., 
(the record price, a copy having fetched 
$235 Feb, 20.)—Andrews's ‘ Among My 
Books,"’ 1894, $30. Bought by Dodd, 
Mead & Co.—Andrews's * Old Booksell- 
ers of New York," 1895, $11. sought 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Andrews's 
‘Essay on the Portraiture of the Revo- 
lutionary War,’’ 1806, $18. fought by 
Mr. Rains.- 
Colleges in 
land,"’ 1897, 


Cambridge in New Eng- 

with the extra set of the 
plates, $3 Bought by Frederick W. 
Morris.—Andrews’'s ‘* New Amsterdam,” 
1897, one of thirty copies on Japan 
paper, $08. Jought by Frederick W. 
Morris, (the record price, a copy having 
fetched $92.50 at Libbie’s in February.) 
Andrews’'s “Journey of the Icono- 
philes Around New York,’’ 1897, $ 7 
tought by Frederick W. Morris.—An- 
drews's “ Trio of French Engravers in 
Miniature,” 1898, $25. Bought by Mr. 
Rains. 

Wood's Sketch of Huntington,” 
ton, 1824, half morocco, $22. 
William Terry.—Williamsburgh 
tory for 1847-8, the first published, 
Bought by George D. Smith 

Carlyle’s Works. Library Edition. 


Washing- 
Bought by 
Direc- 
$16. 


1869-71, 


with much Carlyeana, altogether fifty- | 


nine volumes, half morocco, by Z: 
dorf, an interesting collection, ‘ 
Bought by Charles Scribner's, Sons. 
Daggett’s “ Rights of Animal: Sag Har- 
‘bor, 1792, blue morocco, by Bedford, said 
first book printed on Long 
Island, $28 Bought by George D. Smith. 
Manuscript poem by Eugene Field, ‘ The 
Twenty-third Psalm,” framed, $27. 
Sought by George H. Richmond. 


GROLIER CLUB PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Rubalyat,” 1885, $165 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
$160.) 

Irving's ‘‘ New York,"’ 1886, 
by Frederick W. Morris. 
$114.) 

3ury’s ‘* Philobiblon,”’ 
heim's, $87.) 

Flameng'’s etching of Grolier in the House 
of Aldus, framed, $26.50. Sought by 
George D. Smith. 


KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


“Glittering Plain,’’ 1891, $160. 

Sought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

(Edelheim's, $210; Daly's, $150. 

“Poems by the Way,’’ 1891, $130. 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Edelheim’s, $170.) 

Morris's ** Defense of Guenevere,’ 1892, 
Bought by Charles Scrébner's 
(idetheim's, $80 and $70.) 

Mackail's * Biblia Innocentium,” 1892, $130. 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Edelheim’'s, $105.) 

the Foxe,'’ 1892, 
by Charles Scribner's 
heim’'s, $70.) 

Ruskin's ‘“ Nature of Gothic,’’ 1892, S55 
Bought by Mr. Bristow. (Edelheim’'s, 
$100.) 

Morris's 
Bought t 


to be the 


(Edelheim's, 


$128. Bought 
(Edelheim's, 
1889, 


$i. (Edel- 


$70 
Sons. 


Bought 
(Edel- 


Sons. 


“ Dream of John Ball,”’ 1802, $67.50: 
y Frederick W. Morris. (Edel- 


1892, two 
George D. 


volumes, 
Smith. 


** Recuyell,” 

$78. Bought by 
Sdelheim’s, $105.) 

Voragine’s ‘Golden Legend," 1892, 
volumes, $105. Bought by Mr. 
(Edelhetm’s, $180.) 

Morris's ‘** News from Nowhere,”’ 1802 
Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 
heim’s, 850.) 

“Lyrics and 
teus,"’ 1802, $78. 
Scribner's Sons. 

Meinhold’s “ Sidonia,’’ 1898, $75. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$85.) 

“ Book of Chivalry,” 1893, $40. Bought by 
Charles Scribner's Sons.—Another copy, 
bound by Zaehnsdorf, $50, same buyers, 
(Edelheim's, original binding, $42.50.) 

Cavendish’s “ Life of Wolsey,’’ 18 
Sought by Mr. Lang. 

Shakespeare's ‘‘ Poems," 
by ‘“Globe.”’ (Edelheim's, 
Daly's, $100.) 

More’s ‘“ Utopia,’ 1803, $70. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$70.) 

Caxton’s ‘‘ Godfrey of 
Bought by Charlesy Scribner's 
(Edelheim's, $00.) 

Tennyson's “ Maud,” 18958, $38. 
Woodward & Lothrop. 
S370.) 

Morris's ‘“ Gothic Architecture,” 1893, 
fought by Mr. Hill. (Edelheim's, $ 
“Gothic Architecture,’ second = iss 
$17.50. Bor t by C. -A. 
Architecture,’ third issue, $11. 
by Woodward & Lothrop 

“King Florus and the Fair Jehane,”’ 1893, 
$57.0). Bought by Mr. Bristow. (Edel- 
heim’s, $70.) 

Keats's ‘ Poems,"’ 1894, $180. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$175.) 

Morris's “Glittering Plain,” 
Bought by Mr. MeMartin. 
$77.50.) 

“ Psalmi Penitentiales,’’ 1804, $20. 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
heim's, $27.50.) 

Swinburne's “ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ 1894, 
SSO. Bought by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. (Eidelheim’s, $80.) 

Morris’S “‘ Wood Beyond the World,” 1894, 
$65. Bought by Mr. Hart (Edel- 
heim’s, $70; Daly's, $55.) ' 

Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ballads and Narrative Poems,"’ 
1893, and “ Sonnets and Lyrical Poems,” 
1894, $125. Bought by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. (Edelheim’s, $150.) 

“The Book of Wisdom and Lies,”’ 1894, $45. 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Edetheim’s, $45.) 

“Tale of Emperor Constans and of Over 
Sea,”’ 1804, $22.50. Bought by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. (Edelheim's, $25.) 

“The Friendship of Amis and Amile,”’ 18M, 
$30. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Edetheim’s, $32.50.) 

Shelley's ‘ Poetical Works,”’ 1894-5, three 
volumes, $210. Bought by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. (Edelheim’'s, $240.) 

Morris's “Jason,” 189, $85. Bought by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. (Edelheim’'s, 
$77.50.) ; 

Herrick's “ Poems,’ 1805, $100. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


three 
Hart. 


$53. 
(Edel- 


Love Songs of 
Bought by 


Pro- 
Charles 


Bought by 
(Edelheim’s, 


1803, $120. Bought 
$110, and 


Bought by 
(Edelheim's, 


Bologne,”’ 1893, $51. 
Sons. 


Bought by 
(Edelheim's, 


Bought 


Bought by 
(Edeltheim’'s, 


1804, $&). 
(Edelheim’'s, 


Bought 
(Edel- 


Bought by 
(Edelheim's, 


Spense r's 


‘Eulogy on Thomas Cramford,” | 


3ought by S. B. Luyster, Jr. | 





and Dickens,” | 


Andrews’s “ Prospect of the | 


sought by | 


| Jay 


(Edelheim had no copy.) | 
| Thackeray 


| Dickens's 
Brown. * Gothic| 
Dicker 


| Dickens's 


| Dickens's 





SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1900. 


“Tale of Beowolf,’”’ 1895, $43. Bought by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. (Edelheim's, 


$40.) 

Morris's “Child Christopher,” 1895, two 
volumes, $34. Bought by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. (Edelheim’s, $35.) 

“Syr Perecyvelle of Gales,” 1895, $28. 
tought by Woodward & Lothrop. Two 
other copies, both bound by Zaehnsdorf. 
$37 and $35, respectively, to Mr, Hart 
and George D. Smith. (iMdelheim’s, $20.) 

Rossetti’s ‘‘Hand and Soul,”’ 1895, $32.50. 

Sought by Charles Scribner’s Sons.— 

»Another copy, $21, same buyers. (Edel- 
heim's, $35.) 

Laudes Beatae Mariae Virginis,"’ 1896, 
$40. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Edetheim’'s, $40.) 

Coleridge’s *' Poems,” 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$52.50.) 


1896, $47.00. Bought 
(Edelheim's, 


“Shepheard’s Calendar,” 1896, 
$40, Bought by Charles @cribner’s Sons. 
(Edelheim’'s, $45.) 

“The Floure and the Leafe,” 
Bought by Mr. Bristow. 
50.) 

Morris's ‘“* Well at the 
$75. Bought by Mr. 
$72.50.) 

“Romance of Sir Degreyannt,” 1806, 
Bought by Charles Seribner’s § 
(Edelheim's, $27.50.) 

Chaucer's ** Works,"’ 1896, S600, 
Mr. McMartin. (Edetheim’s copies, 

i * Daiv's, $450.) 

irthly Paradise," 1896-7, eight 

$128. Bought by Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.  (Edelheitm’s, $120.) 

Morris's *‘Sundering Flood,” $0. Bought 
by Mr. McMartin. (delheim’s, ($47.50.) 

Morris’s ‘‘ Love Is Enough,’"’ 1897, $80. 
Bought by Mr. McMartin. (Edelheim's, 
$60; Daly's, $70.) 

Morris's ‘* Water of the Wondrous Isles,” 
S807, Bought by Charles Scribner's 

rdelheim'’s, $52.50.) 

“Romance of Syr Isambrace,"’ 1897, 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
elheim's, $20.) 

Morris's “ Sigurd,” 
Charles 
$140.) 

* Savonarola,” 
Fairfax 


1896, $27.50. 
(Edetheim's, 


World's 
Hart. 


End,”’ 1896, 
(Edelheim’s, 


$28. 
ns. 


fought by 
S485 


a 
Morris 
volumes, 


Sons. ( 
$20. 
(id- 


ISOS, $140. 
Scribner's Sons. 


fjought by 
(Edelthetm's, 


printed for C. 

ve, Bought by S. B. 
Luyster, (Edetheim's, $60.) 

“Some German W lcuts of the Fifteenth 
Century,” 1807, } 50. Rought by 5. B. 
Luyster, Jr. (Edelheim had no copy.) 

Two trial pages of the projected edition of 
Froissart, on vellum, $S5. Bought by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. (Edelheim’'s 
$02.50.) 

“A Note on the Aims of 
Press, 180s, ”. Bought by Charles 
Scribner’s Son (Edelheim’'s, $32.50.) 

Kipling’s ** United Services College Chron- 
icle,”” the paper to which he contributed 
while at school, the 46 numbers, in one 
volume, S200, Bought by Lang. 

Kipling's * Schoolboy Lyrics,"’ Lahore, 
ISS1, half calf, $250. Bought by E. A. 
Denham. 

Kipling’s ‘‘ Echoes,” Lahore, 1884, 
S85. Bought by E. A. Denham. 

Kipling’s ‘* Quartette,”’ Lahore, 1885, paper, 
$30. Bought by E. A. Denham 

Kipling’s ‘' Departmental Ditties,” 
hore, 1886, paper, $58. Bought by 
Lang. Another copy, $32.50. 
by 8S. B. Luyster, Jr. 

“The Week's News,’ with 
by Kipling, 338 numbers, 
by Mr. Lang. 

Kipling’s “ Letters of Marque,” Allahabad, 
1891, $26. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lamb's ‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’ Lon- 
don, 1807, calf, by Riviere, first edition, 
two volumes, $110, Bought by Mr. 
Buch. 

Lamb's “ Elia,” 

first issues, 

Barry Cornwall's 

from Lamb to Procter laid in, 

Bought by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Gould's * History of Delaware Coun- 

ty," Roxbury, 1856, morocco, $18.50. 

Bought by George D. Smith. 

Iconophiles Publications: First 
Second series, $27 

“A Decree of Starre-Chamber Concerning 

Printing,’ London, 16387, $120 sought 

by Mr. Lang. 

Stevenson's ‘Inland Voyage,” 1878, 
$26. sought by Frederick W 

Stevenson's “ Treasure Island,"’ 

Bought by George D. Smith. 

Swinburne’s ** Laus Veneris,”” London, 1866, 
morocco, by Riviere, first edition, $102. 
tjought by George D. Smith. 

Tennyson's ‘‘ Poems,” 1842, two volumes, 
morocco, $0). Bought by Mr. Buch. 

Tennyson's ‘* Timbuctoo,” 1829, paper. first 
edition, $26. Bought by E. F. Bona- 
venture 

Thackeray's ‘ An Interesting Event,"' Lon- 
don, 1849, calf, $160 Sought by George 
H. Richmond. (Daly's copy. sold for 
$215 and no others have been sold here 
publicly.) 


Dickens and Thackeray Sale 
The of Dickens and 
the Daly auction 
occurred at the rooms of John Anderson, 
Jr., last Tuesday evering. In general the 
market prices were maintained, although in 


the Kelmscott 


paper, 


La- 
Mr. 
Bought 


contributions, 
S40. sought 


first editions 
second volume 
copy, with a 


and 
being 
letter 
$36. 


the 


series, $75. 


cloth, 
Morris. 
1883, $18. 


first important sale 


items since 


| some instances they exceeded those realized 
$45. | 
(Edetheim's, $45.) | 


at the 
derson changed 


Daly sale. Quite recently Mr. 


the time of his sales 
the afternoon to the evening. This 
been followed by the most promising re- 
sults At the sale on Tuesday evening the 
attendance was large, and taxed the seat- 
ing capacity of the recms to its utmost. 
Here are the items, with the prices realized: 
Dickens's *‘ Pickwick,"" in original 
parts, with all wrappers, &c 
“Memoirs of Grimaldi,” 
pink cloth, uncut, 3 volumes........ 
Dickens's “ Oliver Twist,” with Pail- 
thorpe’s etchings, colored, 3% 
umes 
Dickens's ‘* Nicholas 

original parts... 

‘ “Mas 

Gibson's etch.ngs, bound in 3 


from 


Clock, 
volumes 
Dickens's 


48.00 

“Christmas Stories 
editions, 5 volumes. .......-.-..+-+.-. 00 
‘**Martin Chuzzlewit,”” in 
CViminal MEFs oo0ccccnpeessreviavene 
Dickens's ‘ Child's History of Eng- 
fand,” & VOlUMECS. ... occsccsosescccss 
Dickens's ** Bleak House,” in original 
DAPUS 2 ccc vecceccasecvors 15.00 
“Little Dorrit, 


26.00 


18.00 


" bound by 
Morrell 13.00 
Dickens's “* 
ee eee 
Pailthorpe's 
Twist” 
Pailthorpe’s etchings to 
Palithorpe’s etchings to ‘ Great 
pectations " 
Pailthorpe’s 
Nickleby " 
Thackeray's “ Men of Character,” 
VOIUIMOS: 2 ccescoccoccenrecvreteioverss 24.00 
Thackeray's “Irish Sketchbook,” 
volumes . 
Thackeray's “ Book of Snobs " 
Thackeray's ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
Thackeray's “‘ Henry Esmond,” 3 vol- 
umes 
Thackeray's " Yates’ 
rick Club” 
Leigh Hunt's 
Leigh Hunt's 
umes 
“ Kit-Cat Club,”’ (portraits) 16.00 
* Physiognomical Portraits,"’ large 
paper, 2 volumes...... veersescvecees 20.00 
Stothard’s ‘* Memoirs,” extra illus- 
trated 44.00 
Surtees 
umes, - 27.00 


21.00 


* Pickwick "’. 
Ex- 
Cesnaduke eta eee 
to “ Nicholas 
21.00 


24.00 
. 21.00 
26.00 


11.00 
16.00 


“ Juvenilia ’ 
“The Town,” 2 


An- | 


has | 


19.00 | 


20.00 | 
20 00 | 


22.50 


48.00 | 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY'S 
LATEST AND BEST NOVELS. 


THE By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 

MONEY 's 4 book ee — 
| unique in modern literature be- 
| SENSE. oan the heroine is an original 
conception. She is a charming creature, with 
the sense of the value of money very imper- 
fectly developed. The story of her going to 
London from her humble home at Beech 
} Croft, and eventually marrying a title, is fas- 
| cinating in both plot and style. It is a first- 
| Class story. Cloth bound, $1.25 


| 


THE By ARTHUR HENRY 
s 2Y, Author of “A 

STATEROOM VEYSEY 
OPPOSITE Cheque for Three Thous- 


and,” etc. Is a well- 
balanced detective story. It is not overdrawn 
as such books usually are, but full of mysteri- 
ous and vital interest. It is a departure from 
} Mr. Veysey’s previous humorous style in 
“A Check for Three Thousand,’’ and “A Pedi- 
| gree in Pawn,”’ proving him to be a remark- 
; ably versatile writer. Most of the events 
take place on shipboard. It is a powerful 
story, with a most dramatic climax, and in- 
imitably original characters. 
Cloth bound, $1.25 
Paper covers, .50 


AMY By A. SYDNEY LOGAN, 
Author of ‘Not on the 
| WARREN. Chart.’’ The appeal of this 
| Story lies in its naturalness. The hero, Harold 
} Littleton, is not an impossible conception, 
| but a real man of flesh and blood, faults and 
| virtues. A new phase of American country 
life is also set forth with great fidelity. The 
worth of this book to the average reader is in 
| the immediate refreshment and absolute 
| change of ideas he can get by opening its pages 
anywhere. It contains some tine imaginative 
work and has heroic love for its theme. 
Cloth bound, gilt top, $1.50 





KATHARINE By HARRY HUGHES, 
BARRY. The sacritice of sentiment 
to religion is always a fas- 
; cinating topic. In the case of this novel it is 
particularly so, because of the earnestness and 
evident sincerity of the devoted young girl. 
She was only a farmer’s daughter, but she 
passed through most extraordinary experi- 
ences, even to being the medium of psychic 
phenomena. It is a most interesting book. 
Cloth bound, gilt top, $1.25 


By [irs.V. C. JONES. 
The adventures of an 
American girl in London 


AMERICAN are used as the founda- 
HEIRESS. tion of this story. Miss 


Hogg was an uncultured heiress, bent on cap- 
turing a coronet. In furtherance of her plans, 
} She uses almost desperate means, and places 
| herself in very perilous situations. Her 
American wit, however, helps her safely 
through them all, and, at the close of the 
| book she is respected and happy. 
Cloth bound, gilt top, $1.50 


THE VEIL By BERTON J. 
WITHDRAWN MADDUX. A tragic 


beginning makes a 
happy ending all the more agreeable. The 
opening pages of this entertaining book relate 
a murder, and not until the end of the story is 
| the identity of the criminal established. The 
| interest is chained by this sustained mystery, 
and its denouement is a total surprise. It isa 
spirited and most interesting work. 

Cloth bound, $1.25 


MISS HOGG; 
THE 


By JANE VALEN. 
TINE. This romance 
sets forth New York life 
as Seen by a Student of 
city conditions of both 
rich and poor. In Nina 
Palermo, the heroine, is 
| a convincing illustration of the fearful effect 
of evil circumstances on the life of an inno- 
cent and beautiful but poor girl. The wide 
influence of truly good and Christian women 
| toward uplifting the fallen, and quietly aiding 
| reform, is also portrayed in the character of 
} “My Lady.” It is a work that should do 
| much good. Cloth bound, $1.50 


| _BEVERLY 
OSGOOD, or 
WHEN THE 
|GREAT CITY 
| 1S AWAKE. 
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 G.W, Dillingham Company, Publishers, NewYork 


25th Thousand of that 
GREAT STORY, 


| THE BONDWOMAN, 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN, 
Author of “ Told in the Hills,” etc. 


Cloth, I2me. Price, 81.25. 


A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS! 
FRANCES AYMAR MATHEW'S 
Dramatic Novel, 


A MARRIED MAN 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


in Press: 


THE WOMAN THAT’S GOOD, 


By HAROLD RICHARD VYNNE, 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50, 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


\ CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 








The annual meeting of the National Aca- 
@emy of Design, which falls early in May, 
will probably be the most important and in- 
teresting in the history of that organiza- 
tion. During the past year the opposition in 
academy circles alone to the building of a 
new structure on the up-town site at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue has developed proportions that 
must be seriously reckoned with. The op- 
ponents of the ‘move far up town have re- 
newed their opposition and are arguing that 
as the midwinter exhibition held this year 
in the Fine Arts Galleries in West Fifty- 
seventh Street was fairly successful, this 
fact proves that the academy should es- 
tablish itself in a more central location than 
that at Bloomingdale. The added fact that 
the influence of the Society of American 
Artiats is so strong in the academy govern- 
ment, through the election of the more 
forceful men in the former organization to 
the latter body, and that these society men 
are interested in the Fine Arts Galleries, 
will also make the fight for a central loca- 
tion and also for a coalition of the two or- 
ganizations stronger. 

*,° 

The older academicians, while they are 
not all in favor of building on the far up- 
town site, and might look favorably upon a 
proposition to hold an annual exhibition, for 
a time, at least, in the Fine Arts Galleries, 
are still opposed to any coalition with tho 
Society of American Artists. They have not 
forgotten the enmities and jealousies so 
rampant when in earlier days the society 
fought the academy, and they also argue 
that as the academy is in a comparatively 
good financial condition and the society is 
reported not to be, that there is no reason 
why they should give the results of their 
long years of labor and experience to the 
maintenance or further building up of a 
younger organization, which, even if its 
members are to-day in harmony with the 
academicians were for years their bitter 
The situation is, therefore, an in- 
the mat- 


enemies. 
teresting one, and the outcome of 
ter will be awaited with interest. 


The art public of New York, as well as of 
the country, which until recent years, at 
least. has looked upon the older academy 
and the younger society as the two repre- 
sentative art organizations of the United 
States, were their collective and individual 
opinion to be asked, and could a vote be 
taken, would probably decide in favor of a 
coalition of the academy and the society. 
That portion of the New York art public 
which has been familiar with the develop- 
ment of both institutions, and has followed 
their annual exhibitions and movements 
for the past twenty-five years, if one may 
judge from expressions heard on all sides, 
is almost unanimous in the belief that it 
is time for the two organizations to com- 
bine. Such a combination, if properly man- 
aged and with the right men at its head, 
would give New York and the country at 
least am annual exhibition which might be 
called the American and it would 
under such a combination be possible to 
hold one or two supplementary or subsid- 
jary exhibitions during the year. Such a 
ecmbination would strengthen both organi- 
zations artistically, would do away with 
the old customs and traditions which have 
kept the academy and would stimu- 
late the society to better work than it has 
done if the past two or three years. Such 
a coalition it is the “Ten 
American Painters,” ‘ Soctety of 
American L even 
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majority of the men 
now prominent in American art. Such names 
as those of Frederick MacMonnies, C.D.Gib- 
Church, C. Y. Turner, R. F. Zog- 
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The art g the 
Festival in the 
which has been in progress 
in the Assembly Room 
Opera House, and will close 
one of the most interesting features of the 
affair. Art galleries or have for 
many years features of New York 
public have usually been 


Ulery at ter 


aid of orphans, 


studios 
been 
affairs. They 


presen eee ee 


pu- | 
| 280 Fourth 


one | 


et : 


filled, either with mediocre or poor draw- 
ings, oils, and water colors, contributed 


by second-rate artists, and that often for 
the sake of the advertisement; or, have 
been hung with fine foreign canvases 
loaned by collectors, the fairs receiving 
benefit from the price of admission tick- 
tes. It was therefore a surprise to the art 
lovers, and even to the public in general 
who visited the fair, to find its art gal- 
lery filled with pictures of good quality 
by some of the best American artists. 
This was gratifying, in that it proved the 
advancement in art during the past few 
years in America, and also the patriotic 
and charitable dispositions of the better 
painters. Amo the ninety-nine exhibits 
shown, and which included ten archi- 
tectural decorations, pen and ink drawings 
by C. D. Gibson and E. H. Blashfield, all 
the rest being oils, are a large and fine 
Bolton-Jones, ‘‘The Meadow Brook”; a 
characteristic and good coast scene by 
Howard R. Butler, and excellent examples 
of Edward Potthast, Worthington Whitt- 
redge, R. M. Shurtleff, George Innes, .Jr., 
Ii. A. Bell, Carleton Wiggins, Maria Brooks, 
W. C. Fitler, Henry Prellwitz, Georgina 
Howland, F. de Haven, J. H. Dolph, Lydia 
F. Emmet, Frederic Remington, A. L. 
Wyant, A. H. Wyant, R. W. Von Boskerck, 
Irving R. Wiles, W. Merritt Post, A. B. 
Abbott, Appleton Brown, Walter Satterlee, 
Jcnnie Brownscombe, J. Carroll Beckwith, 
Cc. B. Comans, J. C. Nicholl, F. S. Church, 
T. W. Wood, Louis Loeb, G. R. Barse, Jr., 
and J. Alden Weir, 


*° 


The Society of American Landscape 
Painters will hold its third annual exhibi- 
tion at the American Art Galleries on May 
2 to 26 next. The display this year will be 
larger and will contain more important 
examples than any preceding exhibition. 
This will be the last public exhibition of 
the season, with the exception of that to be 
given in the East Parlor of the Astoria by 
the Press Artists’ League during the week 
beginning May 14. 


There was a sale at the Fifth Avenue 
Art Galleries on Thursday and again last 
night of 19% oils by seventy American art- 
ists. The sale called for no especial men- 
tion in advance and was similar to several 
others held in the same galleries during 
the season, although, perhaps, better in 
the quality of its exhibits, as in it were 
three pictures by Homer Martin, fair ex- 
amples; eight by Gilbert Gaul, ten by 
Henry P. Smith, and two by Henry Mos- 
ler. There were also pictures by Charles 
Warren Eaton, A. C. Howland, H. Bolton- 
Jones, Carleton Wiggins, Arthur Parton, 
Douglas Volk, and Louis Moeller. 

*,* 


A. T. Bricher, the well-known painter of 
marine and coast scenes, held his annual 
sale at the Matthews Art Gallery, 17 
Cedar Street, Thursday and yesterday af- 
ternoons. Mr. Bricher is an’ artist of repu- 
tation, and paints with sympathy and ap- 
preciation. Lovers of the New England 
coast are especially found of Bricher's 
work, and there are few collections of 
American paintings that not at least 
one example from his brush. 

*,* 
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The sale to Mr. Thomas Kelly, son of the 
late Eugene Kelly, of a portrait of 
Washington by Charles Wilson Peale, 
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in the line of the society winners. A framed 
photograph of Mr. Proctor’s picture bear- 
ing the thirty-two names of the men at 
dinner was presented to each guest. Among 
those present were I. Francis Murphy, 
Bruce Crane, L. C. Earle, Charles Fred- 
erick Naegele, William H. Howe, George 
H. McCord, F. K. M. Reher, Rudolph Ban- 
ner, Charles Baker, Alexander T. Van 
Laer, F. Baiiard Williams, Edwin Pott- 
hast, William Verplanck Birney, George 
Elmer Browne, Alexander C. Morgan, 
Joseph A. Thompson, BE. L. Ferguson, Dr. 
Leigh Hunt, Alfred Klots, Herbert A. 
Levy, Willlam F. Reeves, Louis Paul Des- 
sar, W. J. Whittemore, W. C. Filler, Henry 
thlefeld, J. Z Adams, and Willlam Henry 


Shelton. 


David Neal, the well-known American 
genre and portrait painter, who has taken 
the studio ini Carnegie Hall recently occu. 
pied by Henry Mosler, is at work on por- 
traits of the twin daughters of Mr. Ogden 
Mills, Miss Beatrice and Miss Gladys Mills, 
which he began last Spring, and hopes to 
complete this Summer. Both portraits, 
which are full-length seated ones, are paint- 
ed with all the artist’s characteristic force 
and breadth, and he has caught the sweet 
refinement of his fair young sitters’ bud- 
ding womanhood in a most satisfactory 
way. Both young women, who are blondes, 
are depicted full face, clad in simple, high- 
necked white gowns. Miss Beatrice Mills ts 
seated in a corner of a Louis XV. flower 
brocaded sofa, leaning against a yellow silk 
cushion, and against a background of a 
delicate shade of red. 
erly painted, and the picture is essentially 
decorative. Miss Gladys Mills Mr. Neal has 
painted in an old-fashioned chair, 
holding a Charles spaniel with her 
right arm, against a dark green back- 
ground. 


seated 


King 


*,¢ 
The coming Press Artists’ League Loan 
Iexhibition, which as at first outlined was to 
be a black-and-white display of originals of 
famous cartoons, caricatures, portraits, and 
comics, will, it is now announced, include 
water colored drawings, and 
wash drawings. The wall space of the East 
Parlor of the Astoria, where the exhibition 
will be held during the week beginning May 
14, will be augmented by the use of screens 
on which these pictures may be placed in 
the best light. The catalogue will be unique, 
and will furnish a key to the most impor- 
tant and interesting cartoons. The names 
of all the personages who are depicted will 
be set out under the general title of the 
picture. The leading publishing houses have 
volunteered an interesting addition to the 
work of the press artists in the loans of 
drawings used for illustration in their most 
popular novels. Cards of admission may be 
had on application to Mr. George M. Bax- 
ter at the headquarters of the league, Room 


24, World Building. 
*,* 


colors, oils, 


The annual library dinner of the 
Salmagundi Club, followed by the at 
auction of the usual twenty-four decorated 

s, limited, registered, and signed, took 
place the evening of Friday, April 
Mr. Charles Volkmar, the potter of the club, 
fittingly selected as the guest of the 
and as such received an illustrated 
souvenir of the occasion, containing the 
autographs of all the gentlemen present. 
Ge H. McCo Pre nt of the 
presided, with the librarian on his left, and 
the two guests of the evening were William 
T. Powell of the 
W. Halsey. 

Bruce took the 
at 9 o'clock and 
mugs was kno d 
Jr., for $100, 
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hammer 
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of the 
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figures, three- 
Mr. W. E 
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up again 


Crane 
the choice 
down 
The mug 
showed femal 
rth, clasping hands. 
Bridgeport, Conn., be 
illow the mug to be put 
the bidding could be 
This Mr. Inness declined do, but 
ward very gra transferred the mug 
to Mr. Baillie at the original price. No, 1, 
by President George H. McCord, was bid off 
for $50 for J. Sanford Lattus, now in Pari 
No. 20, a beautiful landscape 
Charles Warren Eaton, in 
slender stems ¢risp branches 
used with fine effect, brought 
Inne Jr. No, 15, signed 
Potthart, and decorated mer- 
porting in the sea, went to William 
Ne 8, by L. C. Earle, 
of an old man reading, 
was sold to W. E rr $36, and No 
13, by Harry Fe ecorated the 
of the 


for $35 
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to after- 
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maids 
T, Evans 
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for $45. 
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ciety, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, on 
Wednesday evening last. There was an un- 
usually large attendance of members. The 
officers elected were: President—C. T. Tur- 
ner; Vice Presidents—Charles D. Graves 
and Alice M. Simpson; Members Board of 
Control—Harriett Clark Walter G. Ball, 
and Walter M. Hardy. These officers ap- 
pointed the other six officers of the Board_ 
of Control, making twelve in all who have 
the direction of the school for the next 
year. A majority of the Directors are stu- 
dents at work in the classes. A notable 
feature of the annual meeting was an ex- 
hibition of the work of a number of prom- 
inent illustrators whe were formerly mem- 
bers of the league—Howard Pyle, Louis 
Loeb, Fred C. Yohn, and W. A. Clark. 
Among other artists represented were J. 
Hambidge, A. Castaigne of Paris, and Max- 
field Parrish. This interesting exhibition 
will be open to the public until April 22. 
*,° 


The utter futility of collecting pictures 
by even good painters of second-rate qual- 
ity was never better illustrated than by the 
results of Ze sale of the effects of ‘‘ The 
Studio,” the “old English chop house,” 
in Sixth Avenue last Tuesday. Mr. In- 
galls, the owner of this establishment, 
spent his Hife in acquiring pictures and 
antiques. He sold a great many during 
hts lifetime, but a large number remained 
in the Sixth Avenue house, and the prices 
brought by many of these can hardly have 
paid the expenses of sale. A picture by 
William M. Chase, by no means a bad 
specimen of this artist's work went for 
$7, and a head by Madrazo was knocked 
dowh for $37.50. The highest price of the 
day’s sale was only $100, for ‘‘The Pro- 
posal," Detaille, which Mr. Ingalls 
would have sold for $1,000. 
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Books from the Club Bindery. 

On Monday, April 16, Dodd, Mead & Co, 
placed their 
Fifth Thirty-fifth 
exhibition 


on exhibition at new store, 


Street, an 
of bindings done at The Club 
Bindery. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that, 
through the of of their 
patrons, they have been enabled to gather 
for exhibition about seventy examples ex- 
ecuted by The Club Bindery within the 
past two years, and that this is the first 
adequate exhibition of the work of this 
bindery. It is more, however, for all true 
lovers of artistic bindings will acknowledge 
it to be the most important exhibition of 
modern work held anywhere within recent 
years. And the especially interesting fact 
about it, and one that carries great sig- 
nificance with it, is that the lovely book 
coverings shown were executed here in New 
York, where it was so often claimed that 
no good work had been or could be done, 
As is well known, the existence of The Club 
Bindery is due to the fact that a few years 
ago some members of the Grolier Club de- 
termined upon the estabhishment of a 
bindery in New York that should at least 
rank with the best in Europe, thus no long- 
er exposing valuable book the vicissi- 
tudes of transportation by sea and land, 
avoiding the delay this involved, and the 
impossibility of giving the per il counsel 
and in tions often nece iry to the 
production of good work and the election 
and 
alled 
work 
The 
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D. Appleton & Company’s 
New Books. 


**4 Fresh Picture of New York.” 


The Last Lady 
of Mulberry. 


A story of Italian New York. By 
HENRY WILTON THOMAS. I- 
lustrated by Emil Pollak. 
12mo. Cloth, $41.50. 


The Last Lady of Mulberry "’ 
title of a fresh and charming novel, whose 
author, @ new writer, Mr. Henry Wilton 
Thomas, has fourd an unexploited field in 
the Italian quarter of New York Mr. 
Thomas is familiar with Italy as well as 
New York, and the local color of his viva- 
cicus pictures gives hia story a pecullar 
zest As a story pure and simple his novel 
is distinguished by originality in motive, 
by a succession of striking and dramatic 
scenes, and by an underet; ing of the 
characters, and a justness and sympathy 
in their ‘sentation which impart a con- 
stant glow of human interest to the tale 
The author bas a quaint and delightful 
humor which will be relished by every 
reader 
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A Welsh story. By ALLEN 
RAINE, author of “ Mitanwy,” 
etc. No. 283, Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
‘The name of Allen Raine is becoming 

associated with Wales very much as 

Crockett's name became asaociated with 

certain Scottish themes through ‘ The Li- 


lac Sunbonnet’ and other of his fresher 
ard earlier books.”’ 
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The Immortal 
Garland, 


By ANNA ROBESON BROWN, au- 
thor of “Sir Mark,” “A Cosmo- 

- politan Comedy, ” etc, No. 282, 
Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 
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In this striking novel of American life 
the author develops contrasting careers 
which have tw do with literature, the 
Stage, and soctety. Her treatmeut of her 
theme is vigorous and effective, and no 
reader of the book will fail to feel the ac- 
tuality of her characters and the logic of 
their development. The action of the 
novel passes largely in New York The 
story abounds in vivid pictures and well- 
realized situations, and the phos ot 
American life which it depicts are pre 
serted with a vigor and pow of graphic 
delineation which will arrest attention 
and gain for this strong novel a high 
place among contemporary Americun fic- 
Uon 
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(Send for a copy (free) of Appletons’ 
Spring Announcement Bulletin.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
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Referring to Wishart’s “Monks 
and Monasteries,” Franklin John- 
son, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History in The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has this to say : 

‘The book presents by far the 
best survey of Monasticism with 
which I am acquainted, and it is 
the only one which even attempts 
to give a fair and dispassionate 


estimate of the system.’ 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ASTERIES, by ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 
Sometime Fellow in Church History in The 
University of Chicago. With four photo- 
gravure plates, 8vo., broad margitts, deckle 
a top, 454 pages, fully indexed. 
Order from your book- 


MONKS AND MON- 


Price $3.50 met. 


seller, or from 
ALBERT BRANDT 
Publisher, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


of brightly written character t 
or types, including The Salesiady, The Man 
" Wot "' Golfs, Wun Lung Lee, The Rev. Hi- 
ram B. Montgomery,Jackie, Bob Toughun, A City 
** Gent Mr. Levi Vindermenderheimer, Mr. 
Tammany Todd, Mr SempronionsYardly, Mr, Dick 
Drummerton,Mrs,Wh rlingay Whiz. Miss J 
A. Walker has provided pictures exhibiting het 
usual clever talent. Cloth, 12mo, Decorated Coy- 
er. THE ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, 

114 Mtl v., New York 
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OVADIS isin 
Edition, 
TRANSLATBD BY JERBMIAH CURTIN. 


Library Edition, ({llustrated) . $1.50 
Popular Edition, (With 8 [llustr: itions). cve0e is 
Ilustrated Holiday Editien, 2 vols . 6.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Bosion 
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NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2r, 


1900. 


BEST BOOKS| OF 1399, 


Librarians of this State and Others 
Select Fifty from a List of 500 


Yor the last three years a feature of the 
special Spring number of Tue Times SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW has teen the report of the li- 
brarians’ vote on the best books published 
during the preceding conducted 
der the direction of the S Library in Al- 
bany. Although the 
arrive in time for 
Spring number of 
with set forth. 
as varied and suggestive 


year, un- 
tate 
report for 1899 did not 
publication in the recent 
Tue REVIEW, it is hi 
will be found 
The 


following 


re- 
Its interest 
as ever. re- 


sults have been obtained in the 
manner: A list of 500 of what would readily 
be conceded te be the 


was submitted to the 


leading books of 1809 
librarians of the State 
by the Director of the State Li- 


brary, Mr. Melvil Dewey, with the object of 


and others 


obtaining expressions 
the best fifty 
be added to a village library. 
and thirty-six librarians met the conditions 
prescribed. Eleven books not in the 


of opinions respecting 
list that might 
One hundred 


books on the 


origi- 
vote, se- 
low is presented the list of the fifty having 
of the 
They may be 
Thirteen 
5, juvenile; 4, 


nal list of 500 received each one 
tnost votes, arranged in order num- 
ber of votes received. classi- 
fled 


ography; 


as follows: as fiction; 6, bi- 
natural science; 4, 
Ameri- 


story of foreign countries 


essays; 3, description and travel; 3, 
can history; 2, hi 


9 


2, social science; 2, philosophy any ethics; 2, 
religion; 1, books of reference; 1, poetry; 1, 
useful arts; 


Rank, 
1 CHURCHILL, 
Carvel, 


1, fine arts. 
Votes. 

WINSTON. Richard 
Macmillan $1.50—125 


FORD, P. L. Meredith...... 


Dodd $1.50 


Janice 
l1o 


CRAWFORD, F. M. 
Romance of the 


Via Crucis: ¢ 
Second Crusade.. 
Macmillan $1,50— 


FISKE, JOHN, Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America. 2v.. 
Houghton $4 


BRYCE, JAMES, and others 
on and Boer: Both Sides of 
South African Question. eae 

Harper $1.25— 7 


Brit- 
the 


Oom Paul's 
-Appleton $1.50 


HILLEGAS, H. C. 
People.... 


FISKE, 
to God 


JOHN. Through Nature 


-Houghton $1— 

VAN DYKE, H. Jr. Fisher- 
man’s Luck Scribner $2— 7 

MITCHELL, D. G. “Ik 


pseud. American Lands 
ters: ‘* Leather 


Marvel” 
ind Let- 
Stocking to Poe's 

Scribner $2.50 


RKHAM. EDWIN. The Man 
vith the Hoe, and Other Poems.. 
Doubleday net $1— 


STEVENSON, R. L 
Robert Louise otevenson 
Family and Friends. 2v. 

Scribner. 


of 
His 


Letters 
to 


ne t $5— 


PARSONS, 
How to Know 


MRS. F. T. (DANA.) 
the Ferns......... 
Scribner net $1.50— 


MRS. F. H. In Con- 
the De Willoughby 
Scribner $1.50 


BURNE 
nection 
Claim 


LEONARD, J. W ed 
in Aserica........0, 


TT, 
With 


. Who's Who 
Marquis $2.75— 5 


WHITEING, RICHARD. No. 5 
John St.......... ..Century $1.50 


sULLEN, FP. 
Cachalot.... 


EARLE, 
in Colonial Day 


‘ce Cruise of the 
Appleton $1.50 


MRS, A. M. Child Life 
-Macmillan $2.30 


BROWNING. Letiors of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Sarrett, 1845-46. 2v....Harper $5— 5 


FRANKLIN 
Many-Sided 


FORD, P. L. 
Franklin. 


The 


“Century 


Boy’s Book of 
-Doubleday $2 


BAKER, R. 
Inventions... 


WASHINGTON, 
the American 


FISKE, 
Science, 


.  , Future of 
Negro. .Small $1.50 


JOHN, A 
and Other 


entury of 
Easay 


Houghton $2 


PAGE, 
ner.. 


WILLARD, 
Flynt” pseud. 
PEIN, o06 6s 


T. N. Santa,.Claus’s Part- 
van Scribner $1.50 
FRANK * Josiah 
Tramping With 
Century $1.50 


Land of the 
-Seribner $2 


DU CHAILLU, 
Long Night 


SINGLETON, ESTHER, ed, and tr 
Great Pictures as Seen and De- 
scribed by Famous Writers..... 

Dodd $2 


TARKINGTON, 
tleman from 


ROOTH 
Indiana.... ote 
Doubled: uy “$1.50 


The Gen- 


HAROLD, The 
. Stokes 


Mar- 
S1.00 


FREDERIC, 
Market-Place 


McCARTHY, JUS 
the People’ in 
Nineteenth Century 
the Nations. 


STIN. Story of 
E ngland in the 
(Story of 


Putnam $1.50 


NSBERRY, ALICE. Guide to 
Wild Flowers.Stokes net 


LOU 
the 


EDEN. Children of 
Putnam $1.50 


PHILLPOTTS, 
the Mist...... 


WILLIAM 
Boys .Crowell 


War 


Helps for 
$1.50— 


DRYSDALE, 
Ambitious 


with Spain.. 
Harper $2.™) 


LODGE, H. C. 


Blue Jackets of 
of the Spanish- 
Dodd $1.50 
Talks 


Holt $ wi 


ABBOT, W. J. 
‘0S: a History 
American War 


JAMES, WILLIAM. 
Te achers on Psychology. 


to 


LOWELL, HALE, FE. E. James 
Russell Lowell and His Friends.. 
Houghton $3— 38 


Fust Published 
A WOMAN’S PARIS 


With forty half-tone illustrations 
from photographs 


Flexible cloth 


Size, 7 


* A Woman’s Paris,” 


5/ 
x 4% 


Ieice 
Price, 


inches 


intended for the use of the American 


lady who is about to go to Paris, and who wishes while she is 


there, to quote the author’s 


s preface, “to do the agreeable things 


there are to do and to avoid the disagreeable things there are not 


to do.” 


The author is herself an American woman, who knows 


her Paris, and who has tried to take up, systematically but read- 


ably and entertainingly, the questions 


cabs, of churches and theatres, of shopping, of dressmakers 


of 
of 


of living, of servants, 


sports, of prices, and a dozen other things, and to point out to 


her countrywomen just how they may everywhere have the best 


and pleasantest experience possible, 


The book is illustrated, and 


contains, as a kind of appendix, chapters on the Exposition and 


on “ Fair” prices. 


For 


Sale Everywhere 


SMALL, MAYNARD 


& COMPANY 


BOSTON 


SLOANE, T. O. Liquid Air and the 


Liquefaction of Gases 
HILLIS, N. D. treat Books 
Life Teachers -Revell $1.50 


That Fortune.. 
Harper $1.50 


WRIGHT, M. O Wabeno the 
Magician.... -Macmillan $1.50— 


WARNER, C 


BAILEY, In H 
Agriculture, 


ed. Principles 
(Rural Science ser. 
Macmillan $1.25— 3 


MILLER, MRS. H. M. “ Olive 
Thorne Miller” pseud. First 
Book of Birds.......Houghton $1— 35 


MUNROE, 


March: a 
American 


KIRK, Forward, 
Tale of the Spanish 
War Harper $1.25 
Historie Ameri- 

DW— 34 


BROOKS, E. 8. 
eran -Crowell $1.2 


cuns 


MceCARTHY, 


CONCEP. SViiencocsace 


JUSTIN. Reminis- 
-Harper $4.50— 34 


VAN DYKE, H. J. 
World of Sin.... 


for a 
$1.25— 34 


Gospel 
Macmillan 
CABLE, G. W. Strong He 
Scribner 


irte.. 
$1.25 


HARRIS, J. C. “Uncle Remus” 
pseud. Chronicles of Aunt Miner- 
vy Ann Scribner $1.50 


WHITNEY, 
PEGS. ccc ce 


MRS. A. D. T. Square 
-Houghton $1. 


LINCOLN. 
Abraham Lincoln: 
People..... 


HAPGOOD, NORMAN. 
the Man of the 
-Macmillan $2 


Aline Gorren Not Enough for the 
“Cynic.” 


Times Saturday Review: 

believe, Mr. Editor, 
ide beyond appeal the 
and his 
writer by merely printing 
excellent book of Miss Aline 
ably in 


York 
really 


To The 


Do 


New 
you that 
quar- 
fellow-letter 
the 
Gorren, 


you would “ dk 


rel between ‘* Cynic 
doubtless 
which 
favor your issue ot 
believe, Mr. Editor, 


maketh a Sum- 


review so 
Do you re 
that our feminine swallow 
mer all by herself? 

Do you likewise belleve 
not only proves the rule, 
rule in its little self; in 
day, is the entire 


you 


to-day? ally 


that the 

but is a 
the slang 
shooting match? 

What, however, | am prepared to affirm 
without fear of contradiction or opposition 
from any competent literary authority, is 
that the entire contribution of woman to 
literature is practically nil. I affirm most 
positively that one may have an extensive 
library on every subject of human interest, 
and that if # did not contain a book 
written by a woman the would 
not in the t degree its value 
ae a whole. 

I did, however, recently read a book writ- 
ten by a woman which seemed to me to in- 
dicate original thought and to measure a 
distinct improvement on the average fem- 
inine literary production. 

I refer to Mrs. Marholm's 
the Psychology Women,” 
cago, 1800.) 

Now, read what she says of the intellect- 
ual ability of her own sex, (Page 256:) 

I know no woman who has shown a 
capacity for pure knowledge, by which I 
do not mean to say that I have not known 
dozens in public and private life who af- 
firm themselves possessors of this gift in 
high degree, 

The wholly feminine capacity of assim- 
ilating the most varied and incompatible 
mental food without disturbance or indl- 
gestion, and of giving it forth with a cer- 
tain accuracy, her brain is like a photo- 
graphic plate upon which the exposed _ 
ure is clearly and mechanically printec 

These characteristics, the quick  per- 
ception and exact re petition are frequently 
praised by professors who examine fem- 
inine students, and many have declared 
that In eagerness for knowledge and abili- 
ty to acquire it, women excel men. In these 
characteriatics they excel most men, and 
it would be a pity if most men excelled 
them, for these characteristics rest upon 
the lesser power and capacity for original 
thought, independent situation, and Gocges 
affinity to the appropriated idea; they 


exception 
whole 


of the 


single 
deficiency 


smalles impair 


“Studies in 


of (Stone, Chi- 





pend upon a mechanical instead of an or- 


Eanic process. 
Verily, here is 

judgment! 
New York, 


“High ‘Aims Tending - Toward 
Lombroso.”” 


York Times Saturday Review: 

SaTuRDAY Review of April T 
a review of “ The Redemption of 
* under the heading “ High 
Toward Lombroso.” I read 
all book notices in THE SATUR- 
with interest, with 
am going to break 


a feminine Daniel come le 
CYNIC, 


April 9, 1900. 


To The New 
In your 
there was 
David Corson 
Aims Tending 
it, as I do 
DAY REVIEW —read it 
interest so great that I 
over a long maintained resolution never to 
join the ranks of the ‘* Old Subscriber,” and 
address you a controversial letter. 1 have 
just finished the reading of David Corson 
and his redemption, and am so impressed 
with the story as a story, as well as a 
moral guidepost, that L cannot hold my 
peace while your critic shoots his arrow 
the house. I shall feel better when I 

had my say. 
story is not ‘‘absurd,” it is not 
sible.”” Given the heredity, the en- 
the temperament, and nothing 
to happen. But this is not 
average man in the average 
ituation. It is allegorical. It is the plac- 
ing of an unusual man in an idealistic sit- 
uation and then subjecting him to the usual 
temptations of a very realistic world, The 
story tells us what we all profess to know, 
that the boasting of a man untempted is a 
vain thing. That without the wisdom of 
the serpent, the harmleseness of the dove 
shall avail us naught. 

Fortunately the novel reader, for whose 
benefit this discussion has been carried on, 
if you are willing to dignify it by that 
term, will not take the words of your critic 
as final, ror will he accept my views as 
ultimate. He will read the book and pass 
his own judgment, and if he gets from it 
tne pleasure | did he will not care very 
much whether it is to be “seriously con- 
sidered as having any relation to life as we 
know it” or rot. 

HEWITT 
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Authenticity of Balzac ‘Leta 

yn of Miss Wormeley’s claim 
Loven- 
garbled, and 
his recent publication 
l’Etrangére,’’ we find the 
Figaro of March 4. The 
al. Jules 
Loven- 
from 


firmathk 
Vicomte de 
1demitted 


in con 
that the 
has 
red letters 
“Lettres a 
following in Le 
Figaro had sent its representative 
Huret, to Brussels to inspect M. de 
joul's collections, and this is a passage 
his report: 

‘But how,” I asked of my_ astonishing 
interlocutor, [M. de Lovenjoul,] who ended 
by seeming to me like one of Balzac's own 
heroes, unreal and impossible, *‘ how have 
you managed to collect all this?’ 

‘Forty years running have I searched 
ferreted, begged importunately, supplicat- 
ed, bought. I am even something of a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, [recéleur.}] * * ® 
tut I wish to know nothing. Where does 
it come from? That is nothing to me [cela 
mest égal;] I control the authenticity and 
{ buy it; I am not a Commissary of Police. 
* * * | have suffered many insults, [ava- 
nies.) Balzac’s cook shut her door rinst 
me for two years; finally she yielde¢ se 
and I wrenched from her eighty pages of 
letters to Mme. Hanska.” 

Obviously, letters obtained In such a man- 
ner cannot be considered trustworthy in 
the face of such evidence as Miss Worme- 
ley has produced to disprove them, and 
they seem to justify her remark that those 
she considers spurious are the “ vaporings 
of a shop boy [or scullion?] to his female 
kind.”” Miss Wormeley informs us that the 
list of the Balzac papers given by M. Jules 
Huret in Le Figaro of March 2 fs the same 
(but with five or six fewer titles) as that 
given to her by M. de Lovenjoul in 1889, 
when he was anxious to get them sold in 
America 

It seems only fair, however, to print an 
extract of a letter recelved from Calmann 
Lévy, the Paris publisher of “ Lettres a 
]-Btrangére,”’ even though the case of the 
Vicomte is not supported by proof therein. 
M. Lévy writes: 

Nous donnons un démenti formel A cette 
allégation qui est de nature A nous causer 
un préjudice matériel et surtout moral que 
vous comprendrez facilement. 

Toutes les lettres publées par nous sont 
absolument authentiques; les originaux sont 
entre les mains de M. le Vicomte de Spoel- 
berch de Lovenjoul (37, Boulevard du Ré- 
gent, A Bruxelles) qui consentirait certaine- 
ment A les communiquer A toute personne 
autorisée qui lul en ferait la demande. 
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Books and Their Makers. 
‘Admirers of that delightful dog story, 

“ Bob, Son of Battle,” will be interested to 

know that the publishers, the Doubleday & 

McClure Company, have a portrait of Bob, 

which will appear in photogravure copy on 


the front cover of the new edition of the 
book. 


Mrs. Chamberlain, the wife of the Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for the Colonies, is 
contributing an article to a forthcoming 
number of The North American Review, 
which will be entitled ‘An Obligation of 
Empire.” It should be said, however, that 
the article has nothing to do with the pres- 
ent war, except in an academic and indirect 
way. It is an appeal on behalf of the 
Colonial Nursing Association, an organiza- 
tion founded four years ago. The associa- 
tion has already sent about sixty trained 
nurses to various parts of Greater Britain, 
in particular to the tropical colonies, 


David D. Wells's “His Lordship’s 
Leopard,” which has been awaited with 
eager interest by those who have laughed 
over “ Her Ladyship’s Elephant,"’ will ap- 
pear next week from the press of Henry 
Holt & Co. It is a wild Anglo-American 
extravaganza. ‘The hero is a lively Eng- 
lish novelist, who, suspected while in New 
York of being a Spanish spy, flees from 
this city with some strange companions, 
including the “ Leopard.”’ The cover de- 
sign of “His Lordship’s Leopard” was 
drawn by Miss Amy Collier, who also de- 
signed the cover of Mrs. Voynich’'s ‘“ The 
Gadfly" and of Pugh's “ King Circum- 
stance.” It is symbolical and striking. 

Now that Capt. Joshua Slocum has sailed 
around the world and has told the world 
how he did it, another hardy sailor has 
proclaimed his intention of attempting to 
do the same thing. It would not be sur- 
prising if, before long, transatlantic liners 
would have to steam at half speed to 
avoid running down would-be Slocumstrying 
to circle the globe alone. Apropos of'*' Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World,’ it may be 
added that the gallant tar made his trip 
a self-supporting one, and adopted as one 
of his pot-boiling devices, the giving of 
talks en his travels. Thus he contracted 
what may be called “ the lecture habit,” 
which has since clung to him, and now 
gives evidence of assuming an acute stage 
again. Capt. Slocum, it is said, is pre- 
paring a series of lectures which will be 
delivered in the principal cities of the coun- 
try next Winter, in which the Captain will 
tell “‘ how he did it.” 

Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, whose name has 
hitherto been associated with editing fine 
English reprints, has joined the ranks of 
London publishers. He has been appointed 
the London representative of The Century 
Company, and will shortly bring out a sec- 
ond series of “ Essays in Liberalism,” by 
a group of Oxford men who represent the 
advanced wing of -the English Liberal 
Party. 


“The Farringdons,"’ by Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carn- 
aby” and “A Double Thread,” will be 
published in this country by D. Appleton 
& Co. next weck. It is a story of Method- 
ism, love, and society, and the action takes 
place in Mereshire, ‘‘ which,"’ we are curi- 
ously told, “is in the middle of England.” 
The dedication of the book runs 
lows: 


as fol- 


For all such readers as have chanced to be 

Hither in Mereshire or in Arcady, 

I write this book, that each may smile and 
say, 


“Once on a time I, 


also, passed that way.’ 
wrote * Dinkel- 


is just now expe- 


George V. Hobart, who 
spiel: His Conversations,” 
riencing the emotions characteristic of a 
successful playwright. His publishers, the 
New Amsterdam Book Company, recently 
wrote to ‘hurry along some 
copy.” This is a fragment of the response: 

Owing to your briefly hinted at onslaught 
my ain is still a seething mass of belated 
but ejeweled thoughts, which have their 
Dutch trousers rolled up and are ready to 
spring forth on the slightest provocation, 
but—To make matters worse, ‘‘ Broadway to 
Tokio" is now engaged in the pleasant pas- 
time of chasing me around the town from 
early morn till dewy eve I have now on 
my desk the following memoranda, to wit: 
“Write at once four verses for quintet in 
second act—fix trio in second scene, first 
act—get good idea for topical song—fix up 
scene between Italian and Scandinavian in 
second act.’’ Sometimes the solemn thought 
steals o'er me that those who go softly 
down to the streets with shovels have their 
recompense, after all. 


him to more 


John Strange Winter's latest novel, 
Money while 
England not yet brought out in 
this country, for the reason that the Ameri- 
can publishers, the Lippircotts, have the 
Idea that the work must be toned down in 
order not to prejudice the American ad- 
mirers of this author's former work. John 
Strange Winter, who in private life is Mrs. 
Arthur Stannard, has told her American 
publishe*s to change the text wherever they 
may see fit, or to pass the work on to an- 
other house. Mr. Stannard recently wrote 
us from Dieppe concerning the disinclina- 
tion of the American publishers to bring out 
the book. He said: 


They may be right, but the author does 
not sympathize with them, and feels that to 
substantially ‘‘ bowdlerise ’ the story would 
destroy its force and artistic balance. She 
believes that readers will mostly read it 
aright, and that her reputation will not 
greatly suffer; if it does she must put up 
with the consequences. She has never pro- 
feseed to write for the “ young person” or 
for any one class of readers, though no 
doubt her works have their chief vogue in 
home circles, as her taste has always led 
her to choose very wholesome themes. Her 
main idea is to tell a story the right way 


“The 


successful in 


Sense,”’ very 


has been 


| the fruit of years of research, 


not to write or 
justifiable, and in an unpleasant story. 
Money Sense” it was inevitab! 
that some’ passages would ve unpleasant, 
Se BAe HOt the et suppressed. Bot ane 
rea) rable , 
does not feel like doing the cutting herself. 
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Robert Barr, who has passed a brief so- 
journ in this country, by discussing the 
sins.of publishers with his namesake, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barz, (who, by the way, is not 
related to him,) took passage for Genoa a 
week or so ago. Before setting sail he vis- 
ited his old home, in Detroit, and there 
said things which have greatly distressed 
his friends north of the St. Lawrence. On 
the other hand, the comments of certain 
Canadian newspapers on Mr. Barr, because 
of his plain statements regarding the Do- 
minion’s preference for whisky rather than 
literature, have in turn caused the author 
to threaten libel suits. Mr. Barr has great 


faith in the ultimate supremacy of the 
British Empire in South Africa. 


James M. Barrie’s ‘Sentimental Tom- 
my,” published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
is now selling in its one hundred and sec- 
ond thousand. ‘“ Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” by Ernest Seton-Thompson, has 
reached its fifty-first thousand; ‘‘In Con- 
nection with the De Willoughby Claim,” 
Mrs. Burnett's latest novel, is in its forty- 
fifth thousand, while of Henry Van 
Dyke's “ Fisherman’s Luck,"’ published last 
Autumn, 22,000 copies have been sold. 
“ Stevenson's Letters,’’ edited by Sidney 
Colvin, is still in its thirteenth thousand. 
These figures from a single publishing 
house are suggestive as showing the popu- 
lar taste in varied branches of current 
literature. 


English bibliophiles are denying that the 
manuscript copy of Sheridan's ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,’ recently sold at the Daly sale in 
this city, is the original manuscript of the 
play. 
naeum of London: 


The late .r. Aueustin Daly did not pos- 
sess the original manuscript of ‘“ The 
School for Scandal.” * * * Mr. Daly 
told me that his copy in manuscript was 
vrepared by Sheridan for presentation to 
irs. Crewe, but the original manuscript, 
of which Moore vives an account, and from 
which ne makes some extracts in his * Life 
of Sheridan,” is now the property of Sher- 
idan’s great-grandson, and, with the origi- 
nal manuscripts of other plays, is among 
the treasures of Mr. Algernon Sheridan's 
library at Frampton Court. An amanu- 
ensis made several copies of ‘The School 
for Scandal, and, late in life, Sheridan 
began to revise and correct one of them 
with a view to publication. A copy was 
given to his elder sister, Mrs. Lefanu, 
which sne so'd, and the printed version 
of the play was made from it. This ver- 
sion, however, differs in many particulars 
from the original manuscript, owing to 
changes made for stage purposes in the 
first copy, which were followed in all the 
others. 


Admirers and friends of the late William 
Black are informed that £200 is still re- 
quired to cover the estimate for the me- 
morial to William Black, which will take 
the form of a lighthouse on Duart Point 
in the Sound of Mull. Contributions may 
be sent to the hon. Treasurer, 
Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand, London. 


care of 


As Mr. Justin McCarthy included the 
name of Charles Lever in his recent North 
American Review article among the “ dis- 
appearing authors,"’ the authorized pub- 
lishers of Mr. Lever’s works in England, 
Downey & Co., have offered a remon- 
Sstrance, saying that during the last few 
years ‘the public has paid for editions of 
Lever’s novels issued by us about £9,000. 
Considering that several of his books are 
our copyright, and that there are numerous 
editions of these non-copyright books in 
the market, should be inclined to re- 
gard Charles Lever as an author who was 
‘disappearing’ with a flourish.” 


we 


Items of the Day. 


Treasures of Four Great Libraries. 


The cause of Richard Garnett’s retirement, 


from the librarianship of the British Mu- 
seum, a post he held for nearly half a cent- 
ury, length been revealed. Mr. Gar- 
nett, collaborating with Alois Brandl, pro- 
fessor of literature in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Léon Vallee, librarian 
of the National Library of France, 
gaged upon a slupendous work to be known 
as “ The Universal Anthology,” which will 
be simultaneously published in English, 
French, and German. This “ anthology,” 


has at 


is en- 


wiil deal with 
gneat libraries of 
Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Museum, the German Na- 
Library, and the Library of 
Washington. In that part of the 
work touching the last-named the editors 
will be aided by the former librarian of 
America’s National library, Mr. Ainsworth 
R. Spofford. Taken together, these four 
national libraries include copies of prac 
tically all the printed or written literature 
which exists in the world to-day. ‘ The 
Universal Anthology"’ is a gathering to- 
gether of the most valuable items in the 
great collections. The order of arrangement 
is so contrived as to give a panoramic view 
of the world development of literature, ex- 
tending from the cunieform tablets of As- 
syria to the latest works of authors of the 
present day. Eminent Germans, French- 
men, Englishmen, and Americans have been 
engaged to contribute special articles which 
will explain the importance of the bibtiog- 
raphical selections. In a word, ‘The An- 
thology "’ is designed to afford a general 
view of all literatures to those who al- 
ready possess a considerable knowlecge of 
books and authors. The broad knowledge 
of specialists may be rounded out by it. As 
an addition to the most extensive 
library it will be of infinite value, while to 
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Says a correspondent of The Athe-° 


private | 


the large popular libraries of the world it 
will be an absolute necessity. The American 
publishers are Merrill & Baker of this city. 


Good Books for Visitors to Paris. 

“ Harper's Guide to Paris and the Expo- 
sition of 1900,” published by Harper & 
Brothers, is about the best book that we 
have so far seen on the subject. In the 
first place, it is coherent and comprehensive, 
containing much valuable and heretofore 
omitted information, not only concerning 
Paris, but New York as well. It would be 
useless to attempt to enumerate its various 
features, but the highest praise Is intimated 
when it is said that, while the most helpless 
and inexperienced traveler will find a sure 
and trustworthy guide therein, experienced 
globe trotters may be surprised to discover 
much that will be of actual service to them. 
“The Adviser: Indispensable Book for Vis- 
itors to the Paris Exposition,’ written by 
A. E. Cavalier of the Cavalier School of 
Languages, is also an extremely suggestive 
book for American tourists, particularly 
those who do not understand French. It 
contains matter of conversation in French 
with French pronunciation and English 
translation likely to be needed in hotels, 
restaurants, Post Office, stores, theatres, 
and with shopkeepers, cabmen, &c. There 
are also several pages devoted to diree- 
tions, following which the inexperienced 
traveler cannot possibly go astray. - 


A Book About Historic Portsmouth. 


“The Portsmouth Book” is the title of a 
handsomely illustrated brochure which has 
just been published by George H. Ellis of 
Boston. This is not the Portemouth, Eng- 
land, Mt the Portsmouth on the coast of 
New Hamryehire, which, because of its navy 
yard, established during the Revolution and 
perpetuated with great value to the Nation 
during the war of 1812 and the civil war, 
has a history which cannot fail to be of in- 
terest to all students of American history 
to whom this book will be found a most 
valuable footnote. The work consists of 
twelve articles, most of them written by 
citizens of Portsmouth who have reached 
an eminent position in some _ profession. 
These articles are very varied in character, 
but are invariably intended to contrast the 
old town with the new. We have every- 
thing from “Old and New Taverns” to 
“ Bicycling Around Portsmouth.’ The ar- 
ticle on ‘* The Navy Yard,” by Capt. T. H. 
Low, United States Marine Corps, informs 
us that John Paul Jones’s noted ship Ran- 
ger was built there, and the author gives 
some interesting bits of personal history 
concerning America’s ‘ first Commodore ” 
that have been overlooked by many biog- 
raphers and historians. The illustrations of 
the book consist of half-tone reproductions 
of photographs, 

A French Poole’s Index. 

second annual publication of that 
useful volume known as the “ Réper- 
toire Bibliographique Principales Re- 
vues Frangaises,"’ edited by D. Jordell, has 
just appeared in Paris, and can be obtained 
in this city from the American agents, 
Lemecke & Buechner. The contents com- 
prise the titles with descriptions of several 
thousand articles published in 257 reviews 
and magazines during the year 1898 A 
given article or essay may be reached by 
either of two methods: by the alphabetical 
arrangements of subjects or by the names 
of authors, which are also alphabetically 
arranged. The method of indexing is simli- 
lar to that employed by the editors of 
* Poole’s Index.” 
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Chicago Conferences on Trusts. 

The Civic Federation of the City of Chi- 
cago just published a 
volume entitled * Chicago 
Trusts," being the speeches, debates, 
Jutions, list committees, &c., 
concerning the which was held 
in the “ Windy City” on Sept. 18, 14, 15, 
and 16, 1899. It will be that this 
congress consisted of duly appointed dele- 
the 
dele 


has paper-covered 
Conference on 
reso- 


of delegates, 


conference 
recalled 
under the auspices of 


Chicago. These 


Governors of 


gates, who met 
Civic Federation of 
gates were appointed by vari- 
States and by leading industrial, com- 
mercial, 
the features of text already noted, the vol- 
ume before us contains eighty-one half-tone 
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Education for the Busy. 

The first five volumes of the Doubleday & 
MeClure Company's Home Study Circle 
have the remaining ten will 
appear the middle of July. Already 
2) sets, of fifteen volumes each, in 
leather, and 2,500 in cloth, 75,000 
volumes altogether, have been sold. The 
list of contributors to the literature volumes 
includes such names as Edward Everett 
Hale, Hamilton W. Mabie, Brander Mat- 
thews, John Ebenezer Bryant, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Vida D. Scudder, 
Albert 8S. Cook, Lewis E. Gates, Bliss Perry, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and many 
others. The Home Study Circle volumes are 
edited by Seymour Eaton and are well 
bound and well printed in uniform library 
editions. It is the aim of the Circle to edu- 
cate those who, from any cannot 
pursue their school or college, 
The following list gives an idea of the great 
practical value of the “ The 
World’s Great Scientists”; 2, ‘“ Up-to- 
Date susines Banking, ‘Transportation, 
Trade”; 3, ‘‘ Mathematics for 
and Beginners"; 4, ‘‘Governments of the 
World To-day"; 5, “* English Literature," 
(Burns, Byron, Scott;) 6, ** English Litera- 
ture,’ (Johnson to Dickens;) 7, “ English 
Literature,” (Chaucer to Goldsmith;) &, 
“American Literature,"’ (Irving, Cooper, 
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Bryant, Emerson;) 9, “ American Litera- 
ture,” (Poe, Hawthorne, Holmes;)- 10, 
“ American Literature,” (Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell;) 11, “Three Centuries of 
French Literature’ ; 12, “‘ Popular Studies 
of Ancient Peoples" ; 13, “‘ Popular Studies 
in Science,” (Nature, Physical Geography, 
Astronomy;) 14, “The World’s Great Mu- 
sicians,” and 15, ‘‘ The World's Great Art- 
ists."’ 


New York Society Library. 


A large attendance is expected at the an- 
nual meeting of the New York Society 
Library, which is to be held on the evening 
of April 24 at 8 o'clock. Many improve- 
ments and repairs have been made, includ- 
ing a new heating apparatus and telephone 
connection, together with new furniture. 
The surroundings will be as comfortable 
and luxurious as a club. Many valuable 
and expensive purchases of books for the 
“Green Alcove"’ have been made abroad 
during the year. This library is the direct 
successor of the oldest public library in the 
United States. It has on its shelves to-day 
the collection of books given to the public 
library of the Province of New York by the 
Rev. John Sharp about 1700, and the copy 
of the first yolume of Bradford's New York 
Gazette, given in 1736. There is also a copy 
of the first edition of Bradford's laws of 
1694. This copy contains more pages than 
the copy sold at Bangs's last Wednesday. 

This Rev. John Sharp, in a letter written 
to England and dated New York, March 
11, 1712-13, says: 


There is hardly anything which is more 
needed in this Country than learning, there 
being no place I know of in America where 
it is either less encouraged or regarded. 
The City is so conveniently Situated for 
Trade and the Genius of the people so in- 
clined to merchandise, that they generally 
seek no other Education for their children 
than writing and Arithmetick. 


New War Books Published in London. 


The number of books on the war con- 
tinues to increase im London. Most of 
them are merely newspaper articles strung 
together and characterized by that oracu- 
lar method and utterance which the mod- 
ern special correspondent has adopted. Mr. 
Winston S. Churchill’s book is not yet out. 
This is said to be a much more serious 
undertaking than many of the others, 
which make little attempt to be permanent 
histories, but are simply mémoires pour 
servir. Among those published in the 
week ending April 7 were ‘‘ From Cape 
Town to Ladysmith,” by G. W. Steevens; 
“To Modder River with Methuen," by A, 
Kinnear; ‘‘ The Natal Campaign," by Ben- 
net Burleigh, (Chapman & Hall;) “ To- 
ward Pretoria,’ by Julian Ralph, (Pearson, 
Limited;) “Queen or President? An Ine 
dictment of Paul Kriiger,”’ by S. M. Gluck- 
stein, (Grant Richards;) “War with the 
Boers,” by Harold Brown, (Virtue & Co.;) 
“The Transvaal in War and Peace,” by 
Neville Edwards, (Virtue & Co.,) and 
“The Transvaal War," by J. Westlake of 
Cambridge University, which has just been 
published in this country by The Macmillan 
Company. 


Rare Books Free to Philadelphia. 

Appropriate exercises are to be held in 
Philadelphia May 8, when the public will 
gain what will be known as the H. Joseph- 
ine Widener Branch of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, situated at Broad Street and 
Girard Avenue. Alterations will be made 
in the building in order to make it fit for 
students who are expected to resort there 
in order to carry on special studies with the 
aid of the collection of valuable books. 
There are many choice specimens in this 
collection, the result of many years of per- 
sistent labor by an eminent London bib- 
liographer, and the British Museum, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and other great 
libraries of the world would gladly have 
them. The five hundred works 
have a special value as exhibiting and illus- 
the early history and the progress 
of printing. Every part of Europe has been 
laid under contribution, and there are specie 
mens of no less than $14 different presses 
and types. Some of the specimens are 
unique, and whether this is so or not, no 
copies are known to exist outside of publio 
litraries. The g:ft is est'mated at $!1,00),10), 


possessed 


What to Do with Boys. 

Booklet the first of ‘“ The 
Series,” by the Rev. C. E. Quin, has 
been published by the Sacred Heart L 
ry of this city. The author is a Jesuit fa- 
ther, who has had much experience in the 
training of boys. He gives the answer of 
man experienced worker to the question, 
“ What will we do for our boys?” The lit- 
tle book has for a picture of 
400 boys, comprising the Sodality of St. 
Aloysius, St. Joseph's Church, of Troy, 
N. ¥. The writer lifts the boys’ organiza- 
tion out of the sphere in which personal 
magnetism is the und rare, attrac 
tion, and places it as an institution that 
any who will add 
to zeal and fair ability. The little 
to be utilized by workers of 
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The Real Value of the Douai Bible. 

It is now said that George D. Smith, the 
bookseller who bought the famous extra- 
illustrated Douai Bible at the Daly 
secured the volumes as a speculation, 
not on behalf of somebody else. It may 
occur to Mr. Smith that he would be more 
certain to make a profit on his investment 
were he to take the books to pieces and 
sell the thousands of treasures in the wuy 
of drawings and prints they contain sepa- 
rately. There can be little doubt that if 
this were done the result would be highly 
satisfactory from a financial point of view, 
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The prints by Diirer 
worth a round sum, 
Raphael, Reynolds, 
would find a ready 
Paris. American collectors ¢ 


lovers. 
to be 
drawings by 
old masters 
London or 

not at present seem to appreciate drawings 
by famous masters, but in Europe the de- 
mand for them has steadily increased in 
the last two or three decades, until now 
an authentic drawing by, say Leonardo or 
Borticelli, has a value as well assured as 


good 





Bangs & Co., 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


Monday, April 23d, at 3 o'c'ock, and follow- 
ing days at 10:30 A. M. and 3 P. M., 


THE LIBRARY OF 
TSIALS AND LEGAL LITERATURE 


BELONGING TO 


JOHN H. V. ARNOLD, Esq, 
The Largest and Most Valuable Col- 


lection of the Kind Ever 
Offered in This City. 
COMPRISING BOTH CIVIL AND 
CRIMINAL TRIALS IN THE COURTS 
OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. LEGAL 
TREATISES AND PRACTICE, &c. 


218 pp. matld on receipt of 


Catalogue, ? 
stamps, or can be bad al the 


so cents m 
Auctioneers’. 

“A thoroughly good, strong, pure 
story.”—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


The HarpofLife 


12mo, $1.50. 

A new musical novel by Miss Elizabeth 
Godfrey, author of “‘ Poor Human Nature.” 

OUTLOOK :—"' There are several charac- 
ters of interest, and the somewhat unusual 
situations in which they are placed are han- 
dled in a clever and novel manner.” 

NATION:—* A pleasantly written novel. 
* * * It takes the reader placidly along 
through its bright and dark places, inter- 
ested if not profoundly stirred.” 

THE BUFFALO COMMERCIAL further 
says: ‘It shows, and ekillfully, we think, 
how music acts on different temperaments 
and elicits marked individual peculiarities.” 


benry bolt & Co., Hew Dor 


The Joy of 
Captain Ribot 


From the Spanish of A. PALACIO VAL= 
DES by MINNA C. SMITH. 


Herald says of this new story 
from the most famous of the living Spanish 
novelists: ‘* The book is full of fire, grace, and 
dignity. So wonderfully presented is the psycho- 
logical drama in the hearts of the two chief per- 
sonages, so intense the human feeling, that the 
interest is enchained. And the merry, honest hu- 
mor and delicious fun-making of Valdes has full 
play.”’ 


The Mexican 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
1 volume, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, - - New York. 


READ THE 


STRAND 


MAGAZINE 


May number, with story of the Boer war 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


120 PAGES, 160 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 
Of all Newsdealers and 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
NDW YORK, 


THD 


THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 


1. FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat, with Dole’s Vocabulary. 
ll. Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


The most exquisite hand-made paper editions ever 
issued. 


Blue paper wrappers . . 
CAD OAR a. 8 ee 
Flexible leather, gilt top. 
Japan Vellum Edition . 1.00 net. 
All books postpaid. Dehvery guaranteed. 
COMPLETE LIST FREE ON REQUEST, 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 


-25 net. 
-40 net. 
-75 net. 


SOME SPECIAL 
Picturesque America. 2 vols., half mor., sct.4.00 
Ridpath’s History of the World. 3 vols., 

sheep, e . 
Longfellow’s Complete Works. 3 vols., 4to, 
edition de luxe, half morocco.............++ 7 
History of the World’s Great Nations, by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge. 3 vols., half Russia, set...5.00 
Americanized Encyclopredia Britannica. 10 
vols., half Russia, set 
Scribner's Popular History of the S. 
vols., published for 30.00, our price.....,...12.00 
Spooner’s Anecdotes of Painters, 8 vols., se’ 
Bible Narrative and Jewish History. 
pub. 4.50; our price 
Recollections of a Sea Wanderer’s Life 
Geo. 
Dickens's Works. 48 vols.; 
LEGGAT BROS., 
81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., N. 


BARGAINS, 


50 


Y. City, NY 


JOSEPH HATTON’S 
White King of Manoa 
25 


A fascinating oe of Raleigh and 
s time, 


R. F. FENNO & CO., N.Y. 


STORE. 
BARGAIN NO, 62. 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
Departmental Ditties and Barrackroom Ballads, 
12 Illustrations in Colors, By Blanche 
McManus. 12mo, cloth, uncut. Gilt top. Pub. 
price $1.50; our price, postpald, 50c. 
CATALOGUE NO, 22 ready for distri- 


bution. 
ISAAC MENDOZA, 
17 Ann Street, New York. 


BOOKS.-- ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. 
I can t any book ever published. The most 
expert k finders extant Please state wants, 
When in England cali and | tmz nee yore 
books. BAKER’S GREAT HOP, John 
Bright St., Birmingham, Mogland, 


NEW 


that of a 
early state. The sale the De 
collection opened people’s eyes to this fact. 


of plates 


of Goncourt 


has been 


Case,” 


An entirely new set 
made for “ The Leavenworth the 
detective tale by which Anna Katherine 
Green first won a numerous reading public. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly present it 
in a new form and with a new cover design 
both in a cloth and a paper edition. The 
book is now selling in its one hundredth 


thousand. 


“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” a romantic 
Italian novel by Henry Harland, author of 
“ Comedies and Errors,” is about to come 
from the press of John Lane. 


” 


“An Essay Toward Faith,” by Wilford 
I. Robbins, Dean of the Cathedral of All 
Saints, Albany, is just ready from the press 
of Longmans, Green & Co. The substance 
of the volume was first embodied in a 
ries of Lenten sermons preached in 
cathedral last year. 


se- 


the 


’ 


“Cotton Tails”’ is an illustrated book of 
humorous rhymes, by George A. Becken- 
baugh, which R. H. Russell is publishing. 
The volume contains forty-eight full-page 
drawings in black and white. 
upper classes, 
Henry de la 
next Tuesday 


A story of life in English 
“Adam Grigson,"’ by Mrs. 
Pasteure, will be published 


by Harper & Brothers. 


The current number of The International 
Studio, published by John Lane, might be 
called a ‘‘ Ruskin number.” Mr. E. T. Cook 
has an illustrated article on the great art 
critic. This includes reproduction in colors 
of several drawings by Ruskin: ** Fondaco 
de’ Turchi, Venice,” ‘“ Rheinfelden Bridge,” 
and “ Roslin Chapel.'"’ The number also 
contains a tinted reproduction of John 5. 
Sargent’s ‘“ David in the Camp of the Phil- 
istines.” The work of Mr. Sargent Is dis- 
cussed by A. L. Baldry. Studio Talk, in- 
cluding letters from the great art centres 
of the world, is more than ever interesting, 
and considerable space devoted to the 
first exhibition of the works (with portraits 
of artists) of the Société Nouvelle de 
Peintres et de Sculptures. 


is 


‘Mistress Content Cradock," a story of 
the Bay Colony, by Annie Eliot Trumbull, 
and illustrated by Charles Copeland, has 
just passed into its third edition at A. S. 
Barnes & Co.’s. 

“An Opera and Lady Grasmere,”’ by Al- 
bert Kinross, which the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company has in press, is a tale of 
London society. The hero, a composer, falls 
in love with an aristocrat and determines to 
give up writing. An opera, which repre- 
sents the work of three years, he is about 
to destroy, but finds that it has been stolen 
from him. Some time after he goes to hear 
this opera produced, and has the satisfac- 
tion of telling the thief why it is doomed 
to failure. 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish next week 
a new edition from new plates of Cham- 
plin's *‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Per- 
sons and Places,"’ in which all the articles 
have been revised and many new ones, 
especially on American subjects, included. 
About three-quarters of the illustrations 
will be new. 

‘“‘As Seen by Me,” by Lilian Bell, author 
of “Love Affairs of an Old Maid” and 
“The Under Side of Things,"’ will be pub- 
lished May 8 by Harper & Brothers. The 
volume includes pictures of men and places 
seen by the author while traveling in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Poland, Russia, 
Turkey, and Greece, and up the Nile. 


To the four volumes containing respec- 
tively specimens of Argumentation, De- 
scription, Exposition, and Narration, Henry 
Holt & Co. will immediately publish a 
fifth, ‘“‘Specimens of the Forms of Dis- 
course,"’ edited by Prof. E. H. Lewis of 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. At the same 
time they will issue Tennyson's “ The 
Princess,’’ edited by Prof. L. A. Sherman 
of the University of Nebraska. The feature 
of this edition will be questions, similar to 
those which Prof. Sherman has used in his 
“Macbeth,” designed to develop literary 
appreciation in the student by making him 
do his own thinking. 


The second and third volumes of John 
Lane's series of famous poems, “ Flowers 
of Parnassus,’ will be respectively Stephen 
Phillips's ‘‘ Marpessa,’’ with illustrations 
by Philip Connard, and Robert Browning's 
“The Statue and the Bust,’’ with nine il- 
lustrations by the same artist. 


“The Book of Omar and Rubaliyat,” be- 
ing published by M. F. Mansfield of the 
Riverside Press, is a miscellany, including 
reproductions of portraits, localities, and 
of certain unique documents issued by the 
Omar Khayyam Club of London. It is is- 
sued in parts of thirty-six pages each. 

A “Condensed History of Modern Times,” 
by Victor Duruy, and a “ Condensed His- 
tory of the Middle Ages,” by the same au- 
thor, are about to be published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Both these volumes have 
been revised by Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor 
of Amherst College, and contain finely en- 
graved colored maps. 


“Arden Massiter” is the title of a new 
novel by Dr. William Barry, author of ‘‘ The 
Two Standards,” which will be published 
before long by The Century Company. This 
romance is said to be wholly different from 
Father Barry's previous work in characters, 
scenes, and plot. 

The Macmillan Company has just Issued 
a new edition of Thomas De Quincey’s 
“The Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,” edited by Arthur Beatty, Ph.D. 


The Critic for May will contain the first 
of a series of articles on ‘* Women Iilus- 
trators and Their Work."”’ These articles 
will be iMustrated with pictures by the sub- 
jects. 


D. Appleton & Co. are publishing to-day 
“The Last Lady of Mulberry,” a story of 
Italian New York, by Henry Wilton Thom- 


; “ Garthowen,” a Welsh story, by Allen 


YORK, SATURDAY, 


APRIL 21, 


rare print by Rembrandt in an { Raine, and “The Immortal Garland,” a 


novel of American life, by Anna Robeson 


| Brown, 





“Wuthering Heights.” * 
appearance.of the fifth volume of the 
Haworth Bronté, containing two nov- 
the work respectively of Ellis and Ac- 
ton Bell, with Mrs. Ward’s interesting in- 
troduction, as well as a biographical notice 
of the younger sisters by Currer Bell, first 
published in 1850, an editor’s preface to ¢ 
new edition of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,” 
from the pen of Charlotte Bronté, is really 
a very noteworthy addition to the Spring 
books, 

It would seem quite safe to say that 
where twenty people will be found out cf 
every hundred who are perfectly familiar 
with the work of Charlotte Bronté, hardly 
hundred knows Emily Bronté's 
work, and probably fewer still the work of 
the younger sister, Anne. And yet there 
are many who rank Emily Bronté’s work 
far beyond that of her better-known sister. 
One thing would seem quite certain, that 
never were books written by three sisters 
which thoroughly revealed the widely 
differing characteristics of members of the 
tumily, nor work in- 
dividual, in which more 
tors appears. 

Those to whom this volume serves to in- 
troduce Emily Bronté will find her work 
assume new charm and meaning should 
they first become familiar with Mme, 
Durmestetter’s study of Ellis Bell, which 
forms part of the Famous Women Series—a 
book written by a charming writer, who 
was not only thoroughly familiar with her 
Subject, but who also had a loving sympa- 
thy for Emily Bronté, who, both as an art- 
ist and a human being, is said to have 
been ‘‘ stronger than a man, simpler than a 
child." Mrs. Ward's introduction to the 
present volume in ways the most 
Satisfactory of any which have so far ap- 
peared. Speaking of the Bronté novels gen- 
erally, she writes: 

The romantic inequality, the romantic al- 
ternations of power and weakness which 
these books show, appeal to those deep and 
mingled instincts of the English mind which 
have produced our rich, violent, faulty, 
comparable English literature. * * 
Emily LBronté’s genius was the greater of 
the two, yet of a similar quality and fibre. 
It provokes even more vivid reactions of 
feeling in the reader, and yet, in those who 
have felt her spell, she wins an ultimate 
Sympathy and compels an ultimate admira- 
tion so strong, that no one wishes to exam- 
ine the stages of his own conquest. We 
passionately accept her or we are untouched 
by her. And if we passionately accept her, 
we are apt to forget our own critical wres- 
tles by the way; we are impatient of de- 
murs, of half-words, and all mere ingenui- 
ties of opinion concerning her and that 
work which is her direct and personal 
voice, 

Mrs. Ward some of the varying 
opinions concerning ‘* Wuthering Heights” 
—‘‘ this strange novel’’—which she thinks 
has not yet taken rightful place; but 
while one may be of those who “ passion- 
ately accept’ Emily Bronté, still there 
would seem to be every reason for the ex- 
isting lack of popularity to continue. We 
wonder that the great similarity between 
Emily Bronté®'’s work and the strong nov- 
els written by Elizabeth Stoddard has nev- 
er, at least so far as we know, been com- 
mented on publicly. The same strong, un- 
conventional, wildling flavor will be found 
in the work of both these writers. 

Reading Mr. E. C. Stedman's introduc- 
tion to the revised edition of Mrs. Stod- 
dard’'s ‘‘Two Men” we find the former 
employing Mrs. Ward's adjective “ pas- 
sionate "’ in about the same manner; 
adding, style, insight, originality make 
books lke ‘Two Men’ and ‘Temple 
House’ additions not merely to the bulk 
of reading, but to literature itself, as dis- 
tinct in their kind as ‘ Wuthering Heights’ 
and ‘ Margaret.’ ’' Mr. Stedman also claims 
that in all her work—novels, short stories, 
and poems—Mrs. Stoddard’s most striking 
characteristic individuality; they could 
not have been the work of any other 
writer. This strong individuality both of 
characters and treatment entirely 
true of Emily Bronté. Her people are some- 
times repulsive, but they are always 
strong, virile, actual creations, for which 
reason her book will find enthusiastic 
admirers. 

Mrs. Ward thinks the literary output of 
the sisters, and especially Emily's portion, 
to have been the outgrowth of their re- 
tired life, and the direct influence of 
“ Blackwood's”’ and “ Frazer’s.”” Ergpha- 
sizing the fact that these girls who @vere 
so shut off from the world were readers of 
“Christopher North, Hogg, De Quincey, 
and Magin in ‘ Blackwood,’ of Carlyle’s 
early essays, and translations in ‘ Fraz- 
er’s,’ of Scott and Lockhart, no less than 
of Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge,” 
she thinks the peculiar force of Emily 
Bronté’s work will be found to lie in the 
grafting of European traditions upon a 
mind richly stored with English and local 
realism, possessing at command a style 
at once strong and simple ‘* Wuthering 


Heigrts ’ Mrs. Wurd thinks the outcome of 
a romantic imagination strongly influenced 
by German literature, combined with local 
knowledge and a degree of realism which 
has seldom been surpassed: 

Emily Bronté is never flurried, never 
self-conscious; she is master of herself at 
the most rushing moments of feeling or 
narrative; her style is simple, sensuous, 
acequate, and varied from first to last; 
sbe has fewer purple patches than Char- 
lotte, but,-at its best, her insight is no 
less than her power of phrase is of a divin- 
er and more exquisite quality, 


The Haworth edition of the Bronté novels 
is attructively and clearly printed on sul- 
ficiently good paper, just leaded enough to 
make the page easy reading. The volumes 
open well, are prettily bound, and the illus- 
traticns add much to the interest of the 
novels for Bronté lovers, as showing just 
how far realism entered into the descrip- 
tions of places and buildings described by 
the Brontés. 

*WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronte 
(Ellis Bell) and Agnes Grey. By Anne Bronte 
(Acton Bell.) with an introduction by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Illustrated. Haworth edi 
tion, 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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| THE LATEST PARIS 
SENSATION! 


“Le Ghateal 
de Felicité” 


—BY~— 


JEAN CYRANE. 


FOR SALE AT 


BRENTANO’S, 


UNION SQUARE. 


POETRY. 


Our Spring list of 
NEW BOOKS OF VERSE 


is now ready, and we wish to send a 
copy to every poetry lover in the United 
States. A postal card will bring it. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7 and 9 W. 18th Street, New York. 


ompanion 


540,628 Yearly Subscibers. 
Tasued Every Thursday. 


Subscription $1.75 a Year, 


By Reginald De Koven. 


Week's Issue 

and Announcement of the 
ent Volume, Free, 

YOUTH'’S COMPANION, Boston, 


. a = 
Bargains in Books 
ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL. 
HENRY MILLER, 
22 NASSAU STREET, 

Having to move on May 4st, is offering 
his large stock at a sacrifice. 


Will remove to 1 Barclay St., 


Taste in Music. 


Thi 
Sample Copi 


THE Mass. 


opp. Astor House. 


THE WORKS OF 


INGERSOLL, 
PAINE, 
VOLTAIRE, 


and all the great Freethought writers. Fer 
alogue and sample ¢ y of the Truth-5 
dress TRUTH-SEEK 23 
Place, New York 


BOOKS FROM MEXICO 


MY FOURTH CATALOGUE, (including Numis- 
matic, Masonic, Inquisition, and Miscellaneous 
Mexican Books,) is ready and will be forwarded 
to all of my regular customers and as many oth- 
ers as may wish it, W. W. BLAKB, 

Gante 8, Mexico. 
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~ BRAIN TICKLERS 
“MENTAL NUTS.” 


A book of 100 rare old catch problems Sam- 
ple A man sold a horse for $90, bought him 
back for $80, and resold him for $100."" He did 
not make $30. See! Lots of study and fun. 
Only 10 cents, stamps HOME SUPPLY CoO., 
A. P., Nassau St., New York. 


When calling please ask 
for MR. GRANT. 
Whenever you need a book, 

Discounts. nddress MR. GRANT, 
Before buying books write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of 
books at reduced prices for 10-cent stamp. 
E. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 42d St. . e . NBW YORK. 


Mention this adve discount.) 


Books = 
at 
Liberal 


nt 
sent 


sment and receive ao 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world us d Large type, 
easy to read. Size 444 by 6% inches, and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine For sale 
by all booksellers or prospectus mailed free 
on request, THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 
Past Sth St., N. Y. 


A COLLECTION OF MU- 
is literature, mostly 
nd English.) Lists on appli- 
»New York City. 


PRIVATE SALE OF 

sical and miscellar 
man, (some French & 
cation to G. D., 230 West TUth St 


Books at Auction. 

Among books offered at a 
by Bangs & Co on April 10 was 
the Roycroft Press. edition 
Kipling’s ‘* Dips 
1807, which was 
$10.50. Two other Roycroft “The 
Message to Garcia” and “A _ Persian 
Pearl,” fetched $5 and $6, respectively. On 
the preceding day, Bangs & Co. eold a col- 
lection of letters of leaders in the great 
civil war. Among the important items 
were the following: : 

A, l. S. of Jefferson Davis, dated Lon- 
don, 1869, written while in exile in Eng- 
land, $17.80. Bought by 8. J. Swartz. 

A. L. 8. of Robert BE. Lee, camp, 1883, to 
Mrs. Randolph, $21. Bought by Mr. Dixon. 
L. S. of Lee to Gen. Grant, dated Head- 
quarters, 1865, $21. Bought by Mr. Dixon. 

A, L. S. of Leonidas Polk, dated Tomp- 
kinsville, 1862, $13. Bought by Mr. Dixon, 

A. L. 8S. of E. Kirby Smith, dated Shreve- 
port, 1864, $14. Bought by Dodd, Mead & 
Co, 

A. L. S. of Gen. Grant, dated La Grange, 
1862 to Gen. C. 8S, Hamilton, $25. Bought 
by Mr. Dixon. 


A. L. 8S. of O. M. Mitchel, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., $12. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A collection made during the war of 218 
signatures of the :eading Union and Con- 
federate Generals, in_a cloth-covered al- 
bum, $33. Bought by W. R. Benjamin, 
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Story of His Life and Times, Told 
by His Grandson.” 


A well-made and attractive volume from 
the Riverside Press is Charles Eugene Ham- 
lin’s life of his grandfather, Hannibal Ham- 
lin. The public career of that distinguished 
American, was so intimately connected with 
the group of National celebrities that occu- 
pied the stage of political life from the pe- 
riod of the Mexican war to that of the re- 
bellion that his biography must be largely 
a history of his times. 

From John Quincy Adams to Lincoln, 
through the years when the increasing 
clamor of the approaching conflict engrossed 
more and more the attention of statesmen, 
Hamlin grew in strength and influence. He 
thréw himself heartily into the conflict, ac- 
cording to his nature, and gave his prime 
to it. Prof, Fiske has called another era 
“The Critical Period of American History,” 
but the phrase may be quite as justly ap- 
plied to that time when the strongest men 
of the North and the South were preparing 
for the disruption or the preservation of 
the Union. In these pages we have more 
than a glance at one of the prominent men 
of the important past. The names of his 
illustrious contemporaries crowd the pages— 
Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Benton, Stephens, 
Fessenden, Sumner, Seward, Chase, Chan- 
dier, Douglas—names that are a part of our 
National history and heritage. 

The author's presentation of his facts 
shows that the material collected from many 
sources, through years of study, was well 
digested. There is, within the larger scope 
of a biography, an avowed purpose to show 
particularly the part taken by Mr. Hamlin 
in the struggle against slavery. It is no 
drawback to the interest or the value of the 
work that it has been done by the appreci- 
ative hand of a descendant of the first Re- 
publican Vice President. Out of that vast 
and chaotic mountain of material mined by 
the industry of Messrs. Hay and Nicolay it 
is probable that something has been drawn 
for this book, and the private correspond- 
ence of Hannibal Hamlin has been of ines- 
timable value to the author. The least in- 
teresting portion, at least to the general 
reader, is the opening chapter, genealogical 
in character. A man's ancestry is mainly 
attractive to his descendants, rarely to the 
general public. 

Born in Maine, Hamlin became in turn 
farme™, printer, and law student.” He rose 
in his professio1 after having been admit- 
ted to the bar, and was looked upon as a 
young man of uncommon promise, but the 
allurements of political life led him to 
abandon the practice of his chosen profes- 
sion and to accept publie service. His first 
term of office was in the Twenty-eighth 
Congress, associated in public life with 
such men as John Quincy Adams, Joshua 
R. Giddings, Alexander H. Stephens, Thom- 
as H. Benton, Robert C. Winthrop, 
others of almost equal prominence. Hamlin 
was then, and for a number of years sub- 
sequently, a Jackson Democrat in politics. 


A true index of the attituue of public men 
of the day toward slavery is to be found in 
the records of this 


as the “infamous gag law.” 

slave power had passed in 
Congress ¢ » to table without discussion 
any petition relating to slavery. 


rule, known 
= . * 


On this question Mr. Hamlin came promi- 
nently to the front in debate, and through- 
out his career was reckoned as a ready and 
fearless opponent of the slave power. 
recially in the matter of the partition of 
Oregon and subjects relating to the Mexi- 
can war he gave promise of leadership, and 
betrayed so fearlessly the radical 


Es- 


in Congress, he was defeated by the pro- 
slavery men in Maine in his candidacy for 
the Senate. The seat in the Senate was only 
delayed. Mr. Hamlin member of 
that body in time to participate vigorously 
in the struggle over the compromise meas- 
ures proposed in 1850. 

Mr 


was a 


Clay's measures of compromise not 
only at first provoked a heated contro- 
versy, but also caused a serious breach in 
his own party. President Taylor vehement- 
ly opposed Mr. Clay's plan and the South- 
ern extremists. 





and | 


House on the question | 


of retaining or abolishing the twenty-first | 


side of | 
his character that, after five years’ service | 


| to flame "’? 





Mr. Calhoun’'s last speech, | 


which was read for him in the Senate, re- | 
jected the Clay compromise proposition and | 


predicted the coming of disumion Benton 
threw his powerful weight against Clay; 
Webster was for compromise. Mr. Hamlin 
* * * repudiated the Clay compromise bill 
* * * on general principles. Mr. Hamlin 
had little faith in ‘‘the glue of compro- 
mise."’ The Clay compromise measures he 
regarded as bad and dangerous; the pro- 
posed fugitive slave law was to him an 
atrocious thing. and he would have opposed 
the omnibus bill on that account alone. 

In his fight for re-election to the Senate 
at the expiration of his first term Mr. 
Whigs, but the party among the 
Democrats fought bitterly in opposition to 
After one of the hottest cam- 
paigns ever know) in Maine the Senator 
won. The election included a dramatic in- 
cident in the carrying of Lorin D. Hayes, 
who was ill with typhoid fever, to the 
Assembly chamber in his sick bed to cast 
the deciding vote for Hamlin. This victory 
was virtually the defeat of the pro-slayery 
men of Maine : 

How Mr. Hamlin left the Democratic 
Party to become one of the founders of 
the Republican Party is too long a story to 
tell in a short review. To many readers 
the most interesting portion of the narra- 
tive will be that which presents the subject 
of the biography as the associate in office 
of Mr. Lincoln. The Maine candidate for 
the Vice Presidency was nominated not 
only without any wire pulling on his part, 
but actually without his knowledge. ‘The 


slavery 


his success, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HANNIBAL HAM- 
LIN. By his grandson, Charles Eugene Ham- 
lin. Illustrated. Published by subscription. 
8vo. Pp. xi.-627. Cambridge: The Riverside 
Press. New York: James Pott & Co. 
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Hamlin had not only the opposition of the | 


| writes to her family at 


| are! 


| *VASSAR STORIBS. 


description of the cam preceding the 


election of Lincoln and Hamlin, the first 
meeting of Mr. Hamlin with his great 
chief, the storm and stress period of the 
rebellion are well and graphically pre- 
sented, : ‘ 

After the emancipation proclamation the 
most important act of the Administration 
in relation to the cotored people was the 
organization of black regiments, the arm- 
ing of the negroes. The direct responsibil- 
ity of this, of course, rests with President 
Lincoln, but, according to the author of 
Hamlin’s biography, it was the Vice Pres- 
ident whose urgent appeals led his chief to 
this fruitful decision. The result was ulti- 
mately to add 300,000 good troops to the 
Federal Army. The most vigorous war 
measures were those which met the in- 
stant and vigorous support of the Maine 
statesman. His opposition to Gén, McClel- 
lan, even while he acknowledged that sol- 
dier’s great service as an organizer, was 
based upon what he considered the blun- 
ders of the Peninsular campaign, and won 
for him a hogt of enemies. 

As Collector of the Port of Boston and 
aterward as Senator again, Mr. Hamlin 
was elways one of the vigorous, forcible 
men before the public eye, but the summit 
of his power and strength was reached dur- 
ing Mr. Lincoln's first term. He took his 


seat as Senator for the last time during 
Grant's Administration. 

These pages present reading that one is 
loath to lay down. Of later years there is 
not space to speak here. Toward the end 
of the volume there is a pictufe of a fine, 
manly, kindly face of a man of eighty 
years, a chapter concerning the last years 
of Hannibal Hamlin, He died in 1891, full 
of years and honors, and the book that is 
here noticed is commended to young Amer- 
icans as the record of a successful life. 


eorge Eliot and Her Remedy for 


Suffering. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Magda Canel’s request in THE SATURDAY 
Review of Jan. 2 to Clara Conway, or 
others, to write more of George Eliot, and 
the repies thereto, appeal strongly to one 
who for years basked in the sunshine of 
that marvelous woman's books. 

Read’ at first simply as stories they 
charmed and were pore@ over as such be- 
fore life’s problems were dreamed of or 
“ moral significance "’ aught but a meaning- 
less phrase. 

Your correspondent recalls—to take one 
instance—the heartsick feeling which ac- 
companied and followed the reading of 
“The Mill on the Floss.” Yet the real 
tragedy of the lives of Philip and Maggie 
was hidden from her eyes. Philip’s lonely 
life, his hopeless, disinterested love; Mag- 
gie’s starved nature, her valiant struggle 
and resolute rejection of a personal satis- 
faction which included, if accepted, the sac- 
rifice of those who loved and trusted her, 
suggested no questions, stirred no sympathy 
beyond that indulged In by youthful read- 
ers for themselves when an interesting book 
ends badly. 

In later years the stories faded into com- 
parative insignificance, and life was lived 


| with the help of the characters portrayed | 


in those pages. Who has not felt stronger 
for Maggie Tulliver’s and Janet Dempster’s 
victories over temptation? Is not Doro- 
thea’s “agony of unavailing pity ’ for her 
unhappy, self-centred husband a’ power? 
Does not her desiring and attempting a 
positive good for others, although hope for 
herself seemed dead, “‘ speak to us in ap- 
pealing tones,’ and ‘draw us after [her] 
with gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn 
{Silas Marner. ] 

“TI only thought of myself, and I made 
you grieve,"’ writes the erstwhile selfish 
Gwendolen to Daniel Deronda, the anguish 
of parting*‘over. “It hurts me to think of 
your grief. You must not grieve any more 
for me. It is better, it shall be better with 
me because I have known you,” 
lays down the book conscious of having as- 
sisted at the birth of a soul. 

But 
Eliot!—what is her final remedy for a suf- 
fering world? Romola voices it thus: ‘* We 
can only have the highest happiness * * * 


| by having wide thoughts and inuch feeling 


for the rest of the world as well as our- 
selves. * * * No man can be 
ean hardly keep himself from wickedness— 
unless he gives up thinking much about 
pleasures or rewards and gets strength to 
endure what is hard and painful.” And 


what is the source of this strehgth, the mo- | 5 : a 
|important points covered in the 


tive for self-abnegation? 

The ‘highest happiness comes 
keeping the first and second great Com- 
mandmente, Concerning either as a Com- 
mandment, George Eliot is 
silent. Why. then, should a “ great soul” 
“place the George Eliot books next to the 
Evnistles of Paul"? Gi es, 
Westfield, N. J., April 9, 1900, 


At a Girl’s College.” 
are all nice, well mannered, 


looking young persons at 
Grace Margaret Gallagher in her 


They and 
Vassar. 
“ Vassar 
takes note of happy days in that 
of learning. There is plenty 
honest fun in the volume, with little clever 
touches introduced. There is the new girl. 
Who shall be her’ roommate? Shall it be 
“the brown bun of a girl’? That 
comer never could have had 
do with a young person who “cries with- 
out any pocket handkerchief," 
When Molly gets finally 


new 


settled she 
home. Here is a 
P. S. to one of her letters: ‘‘ Do you think 
grandma would think me a nervy ‘cit.’ if 
| send her my stockings to be 
Molly comes across a young woman with 
the tastes of a naturalist. The new girl 
wants to seream. She sees frogs, toads 
and a rattlesnake. ‘Take them away!” 
she cries. It is explained to her that they 
are all dead. ‘“‘What do I care if they 
It’s the sight—oh, don't!" Molly 
runs away. The many ceremonials of Vas- 
sar are pleasantly described. 


A new book on wireless telegraphy is be- 
ing issued by The Macmillan Company. it 


| is entitled “‘ Wireless ‘lelegraphy and Hert- | 


zian Waves,” by S. R. Bottone. The 
is fully and suggestively illustrated, 


work 


By 
layher. With many illustrations from pho- 
0 ee Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co. 





and ore | 


pardon the word, admirers of George |; : 
‘sut- | 1s backed, moreover, by the re- 


great—he | 


from | 


conspicuously | 


| by 


| of Moons.” 
of | 


anything to | 


darned?" | a . = 
ithe Kaiser and takes the liberty 


Grace Margaret Gal- 





jat your book store. 


ABOUT NEW BOOKS 


A Study of the Spirit World 
and a New Novel or Two. 


If you read the April number 
of Harper’s Magazine you were 
interested in Professor Hyslop’s 
remarkable paper on The Results 
of Psychical Research. 

In commenting upon the atti- 
tude which the world in general 
takes on such subjects, you re- 
member that Tchine Hyslop 
asks “ Why is it so noble and re- 
spectable to find whence man 
came and so suspicious and dis+ 
honorable to ask and ascertain 
whither he goes?” 

This is exactly the view which 
Camille Flammarion takes in his 
remarkable book, 


THE UNKNOWN, 


which was published a few days 
ago. 

He claims that the study of 
these phenomena of the spirit 
world tends toward proving the 
immortality of the soul. 

M. Flammarion has studied 
the subject for more than thirty 
years, and has been in correspond- 
ence with thousands of persons 
all over the world who have gone 
through some supernatural expe- 
rience. 

His won observations, together 
with the statements of -many of 
these persons, make a book which | 
must be of the greatest interest 
to every one. 

It is not only as fascinating as | 
the most fantastic of Poe’s sto- | 
ries, but it sets one thinking—a 
practice not too much indulged in | 
by some of us. 

For example, Flammarion states | 
that in more than go per cent. of | 
the cases which were reported to | 
him where a premonitory appari- | 
tion was seen, or (if you are skep- 
tical) was said to have been seen, | 


| 
| 
| 


| the death of the person was co- | 
incident with the appearance of 
| the apparition. 


Now, that is startling to the | 
most hardened unbeliever, and it | 
cent finding of an English com- | 

. - - } 
mittee that the percentage of such | 
coincidences was 350 times larger | 


| than the law of chance requires. 


But this is only one of many 


book. 
Another book of decidedly dif- 
ferent sort is 


THE CONSPIRATORS, 


y Robert W. Chambers, who 
wrote “ Lorraine” and “A Maker | 


It is a romance of to-day and 
one which we fancy would make 
it rather unpleasant for the author 
if he took it into his head to visit 


|Germany and travel under his 


own name. 
Mr. Chambers has a good deal | 
of fun with His Imperial Majesty 


of introducing the girl queen of , 


| Holland right into his story. 


Altogether if plenty of adven- 
ture and a strong love story make 


| for the success of a book THE 


CONSPIRATORS 
to a great career. 

It may be that you won’t be 
able to find “ The Conspirators ”’ 
If so we} 


is destined 


I 
| 


must ask your indulgence for a 
day or two._ i 

Although the book was pub- 
lished only last Tuesday, two 
editions have already been ex- 
hausted, and we are having diffi- 
culty in filling the ‘incoming 
orders. 

Before the end of the week, 
however, we shall be able to sup- 
ply the demand. 

And then “to come back to 
Broadway ” once more, there is 
Brander Matthews’s story of New 
York Life, 


THE ACTION AND THE WORD. 


Professor Matthews knows his 
New York, East side and West. 
This time it happens to be West. 

“The Action and The Word” 

| is a story of a society woman who, 
| Shromigh meeting with some suc- 
po in amateur theatricals, be- 
comes infatuated with the stage. 

_ The atmosphere of the story 
is perfect. One can almost recog- 
nize some of the characters. It 
is illustrated by Mr. Smedley, 
who knows how to draw society 
folk about as well as any one. 


THE UNKNOWN 
$2.00 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
Iitustrated, $1.50, 


THE ACTION AND THE WORD 
lilustrated. $1.50. 


|HARPER& BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


WOMAN: 
Can She Reason? 


A Famous Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A self-acknowledged cynic makes the attack 
and fifty men and women all over the 


land rise in protest. Here are examples 
of what they say : 


‘Women Shou'd Think More and Talk Less.” 
“Man's World Needs a Woman.” 

“No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly.” 

“Men Talk Too Much.” 

“To Be Personal Is a Feminine Trait.” 
“Woman's Nature Is Untrained.” 

“Few Women Are Calm and Logical.” 

“There Are Other Shams Besides Pi.low Shams.” 


An unusual y entertaining and attractive book. 
Every woman should tread it It will find a ready 
sale. Reprinted from The New York Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


41 Chambers St. 
u per Copy. 
Order at Once. 


A BARGAIN. 
ca 
half 
PUBLISHER'S 
LONDON 
MY 


Eney 

{th Edinbuggh Edition 25 vols. in 

including index 

PRICE .. 

TIMES PRICE.... 

PRICE 

HENRY 

No. 1 William, Hanover Square 
Tel. 1121 


lopedia Britanni- 
on 
morecco, 


.. $175.00 
107.10 


Broad 


SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


Price 25 cts, 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St, N. Y. 


Souvenir, 


THE NOVEL THE SEASON IS 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCD OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
12TH EDITION, 75TH THOUSAND. 


or 


THE FIRST EDITION OF THE TAL- 

MUD IN ENGLISH. 
Eight volumes “* Feativals,”’ and one, “* Eth- 
ies of Judaism,** on sale * Jurisprudence" in 
ress. $5.00 per volume. Particulars from NEW 
TALMUD PUB, CO., 1,352 Sth Av... N. Y¥. City. 


of famous 


AUTOGRAPH) vero BOUGHT AND SOLD 
1 LETTERS 25 Bro wdway, New York 


1125 Broidway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 
— ay 
LOVE’S DREAM. 
A novel by Mrs. EBEN CHAMPNEY, having 
immense Cloth, $1.00. At all booksellers, 
or sent by OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St. 


sales 


WANTED—Copy of J. Fenimore 
Neyers,”’ Stringer & Townerend, 

1843, or by any other publisher BE. 

GY Covrt St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Cooper's ‘* Ned 
New York, 
R. MASON, 





